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'  Vous  pleurez,  Monsieur  ! ' 

'  Helas,  Madame,  Monseigneur  le  Prince  est  mort  ! ' 
*  Consolez  vous,  Monsieur ;   vous  ne    manquerez   jamais  de 
maitres. ' 

Mdme.  de  Stael. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

The  night's  sleep  brought  no  counsel ;  but 
I  felt  I  ought  to  go  to  Guildford  and  see 
my  uncle  the  Bishop,  who  might  be  in 
alarm  about  me.  I  had  also  to  ask  his 
advice  about  my  prospects,  for  I  was  now 
once  more  without  a  situation.  On  the 
way  to  the  station  I  called  at  my  banker's 
and  learned  that  my  last  quarter's  salary 
had  been  paid  in  the  day  before,  which 
was  New  Year's  Day. 

I  might  have  spared  myself  the  journey 
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to  Guildford,  for  my  uncle  had  heard 
nothing  of  my  mishaps,  and  was  in  great 
trouble  on  his  own  account,  because  his 
chaplain  had  unexpectedly  joined  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  was  marching  about 
the  streets  of  Guildford  with  a  big  drum. 

'  He  has  placarded  the  walls  with  a 
challenge  to  me  to  do  battle  publicly  with 
Satan  in  the  Cathedral  next  Sunday  after- 
noon,' moaned  his  lordship.  '  You  know 
such  a  thing  would  not  be  proper  at  my  age.' 

The  Bishop  then  said  that  my  aunt  had 
felt  surprise  at  receiving  no  letter  from  me 
at  Christmas  ;  but  attributed  the  circum- 
stance to  my  travelling  in  Popish  countries 
where  Christmas  was  unknown.  When  I 
related  my  adventures  the  kind  old  man 
was  full  of  sympathy.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  uncles  who  think  that  nephews  are 
born  to  scrapes,  and   must  necessarily  be 
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in  the  wrong  ;  he  accepted  the  whole  of 
the  story  as  I  gave  It,  and  patted  my 
shoulder,  calling  me  '  My  poor  boy.'  His 
advice,  too,  w^as  calm  and  sensible.  He 
said  that,  having  received  no  notice  of  dis- 
missal, I  must  write  to  Prince  Roderick 
and  request  his  instructions.  As  to  the 
alleged  elopement  with  Miss  Meadowes, 
that  was  none  of  my  business.  I  must 
first  wait  and  see  whether  the  facts  were 
as  represented  by  Lady  Springfield,  for  it 
might  be  that  there  had  been  a  private 
marriage,  and  if  so,  Miss  Meadowes  was  the 
Prince's  wife  before  God — all  human  laws 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

'  Prince  Roderick  may  have  no  power 
to  make  a  woman  a  queen — that  is  a 
matter  for  the  civil  law — but  any  woman 
whom  he  marries  in  a  church  is  his  wife, 
and  he  can  marry  no  other.    That  is  plain.' 
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I  lunched  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  and 
the  flock  of  my  cousins,  girls  and  boys, 
with  whom  I  was  a  favourite.  I  had  not 
forgotten  to  bring  a  few  New  Year  s  gifts 
from  town  to  cement  the  family  bond. 
Even  my  aunt  Episcopa  was  gracious  to 
me  in  her  grim  way,  as  I  was  a  nephew 
who  had  never  drawn  on  the  avuncular 
cash-box. 

*  You  have  heard  of  the  insane  behaviour 
of  Mr.  Tomkins'  (the  chaplain),  she  said. 
'  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.' 

'  A  lieutenant-colonel  ?  * 

'Yes,  a  chit  of  a  thing  who  served  in 
the  stationer's  shop  where  Mr.  Tomkins 
bought  his  note-paper.  She  joined  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  goose  has  gone 
after  her.' 

'  With  a  staff  appointment  ? ' 
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'  Xo.  Mr,  Tomkins  is  only  a  private.  I 
am  ashamed  of  him.  but  you  will  see  that 
man  will  end  his  days  as  a  shaven  monk, 
eating  raw  carrots,  and  receiving  the 
bastinado  every  fast  day  :  much  good  may 
it  do  him  1 ' 

'  Perhaps  he  will  marry  his  lieutenant- 
colonel' 

'  Xo  ;  it  seems  she  prefers  the  trumpet- 
major,  a  reformed  Christy  Minstrel,  who 
plays  on  the  concertina.' 

My  girl  cousins  made  great  fun  over 
Mr.  Tomkins,  until  their  father  remarked 
it  was  no  laughing  matter  to  him.  Then 
my  aunt,  who  had  not  yet  been  told  how  1 
had  spent  my  time  lately,  said  she  supposed 
I  must  have  been  verv  o-av  on  the  Con- 
tinent,  and  wondered  whether  I  had  ever 
thought  of  taking  a  German  wife. 

'  We  fell   in  with   some  old   friends   of 
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yours  the  other  day — the  Davenants. 
Wasn't  there  something  once  between  you 
and  Miss  Davenant  ? ' 

'That's  ancient  history,'  I  answered, 
feeHng  the  eyes  of  my  girl  cousins  twink- 
ling upon  me.  '  Isn't  she  Mrs.  Lemesurier 
now  ? ' 

'  No  indeed ;  the  match  is  broken  off. 
General  Davenant  and  Mr.  Lemesurier 
had  a  difference  of  opinion.' 

'  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,'  I  said,  with 
the  secret  exultation  of  one  avenged. 

*  The  Bishop  thinks  Mr.  Lemesurier 
did  not  behave  well,'  continued  my  aunt, 
'  though  in  these  days,  when  there  is  any- 
thing of  politics  in  a  dispute,  there  seems 
to  be  no  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
his  conversations  with  the  General,  Mr. 
Lemesurier  had  picked  up  a  great  many 
facts   about   the   army,  and   these   he   dis- 
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closed  in  a  violent  speech  which  he  made 
to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Peace-at-any- 
Price  Associations,  abusing  the  service, 
ridiculing  our  generals,  and  saying  that  all 
officers  were  idle  and  overpaid.  General 
Davenant,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
supplied  him  with  his  facts,  was  called  to 
account  at  the  ''  Rag,"  and  his  relations 
with  his  brother  generals  became  so  un- 
pleasant that  he  spoke  very  angrily  to  Mr. 
Lemesurier.  Mrs.  Davenant  tried  to 
make  the  peace,  but  Miss  Davenant  took 
her  father's  part,  and  vowed  she  would 
never  marry  a  man  who  abused  the  army.' 

'There's  a  brave  little  girl,'  I  said. 

'That  may  be,'  replied  my  aunt,  'but 
girls  do  no  good  by  interfering  with 
politics.' 

*  Oh,  mamma ! '  exclaimed  my  eldest 
cousin ;     '  fancy    one    of    us    marrying    a 
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dissenter    who    went    about    saying    that 
bishops  were  idle  and  overpaid.' 

I  felt  much  less  lonely  after  hearing  this 
story  about  Connie  Davenant.  My  old 
Colonel  was  himself  again  (he  had  lost 
much  stature  In  my  sight  since  he  had 
accepted  a  man  like  Lemesurler  for  his 
son-in-law),  and  perhaps  Connie  might 
prove  her  old  self  again  if  I  tried.  Why 
not  ?  It  was  no  doubt  absurd  to  think  of 
going  near  Connie,  as  my  circumstances 
had  not  Improved  in  the  least  since  I  had 
been  warned  off  from  paying  my  court  to 
her  ;  but  where  a  man's  first  love  is  con- 
cerned he  does  not  stick  at  absurdities.  I 
suddenly  burned  to  ascertain  whether 
Connie  had  remained  true  to  me  In  heart. 
Nonsensical  It  certainly  was,  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  calling  at  the 
Davenants'  house  as  soon  as  I  returned  to 
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town.  There  was  a  good  excuse  for  a 
visit — that  of  wishing  the  General  and  his 
family  a  Happy  New  Year.  I  had  never 
neglected  writing  or  calling  at  this  season 
since  Colonel  Davenant  had  taken  com- 
mand of  our  res^iment. 

On  a  fine  winter  afternoon,  when  the 
London  sky  has  a  rosy  light  and  the  dry 
streets  are  crowded  with  carriages  and 
well-dressed  people,  the  English  capital 
conveys,  to  a  man  coming  fresh  from  such 
a  place  as  Kronheim,  an  idea  of  immensity, 
liberty,  and  wealth  which  dwarfs  every  con- 
tinental city  save  Paris.  And  even  Paris 
does  not  impress  the  mind  so  strongly.  In 
this  huge  free  city,  abounding  in  evidences 
of  the  national  activity  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life — politics,  pleasure,  art,  science, 
trade,  travel,  charity,  and  religion  —  the 
monotonous  social  existence  and  the  petty 
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State    cares    of    small    forelofn    countries 
appear  very  mean. 

Look  at  an  advertisement-hoarding,  and 
you  become  aware  that  half  the  posters  on 
it  could  not  be  placarded  in  a  continental 
land.  An  indignation  meeting  is  to  be 
held  to  denounce  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government.  Socialists  are  summoned  to 
assemble  in  their  tens  of  thousands  in  a 
Royal  park  to  demonstrate  that  the 
oppressed  working-man  is  tired  of  waiting. 
A  clergyman  is  going  to  deliver  a  sermon 
on  the  sins  of  the  governing  classes.  A 
discharged  convict  is  to  give  an  address  on 
the  iniquities  of  the  police.  A  cashiered 
detective  has  opened  a  Private  Inquiry 
Office.  The  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  Eng- 
land will  take  the  chair  at  a  thieves'  supper 
— all  habitual  criminals  being  earnestly 
invited    to    attend.      The    Sisterhood    of 
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Pure  Women  convokes  the  most  worthless 
of  their  sex  to  a  public  tea.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Resolute  Women  calls  upon  the 
public  to  defy  the  Vaccination  Laws.  An 
exploration  company,  which  is  going  to 
open  up  a  new  continent  with  consequences 
which  may  be  portentous  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  kingdom,  issues  its  prospectus 
without  a  word  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
Rival  navigation  companies  advertise  new 
lines  of  steamers,  started  with  millions  of 
capital  and  without  a  shilling  of  Government 
subsidy.  Colonial  emigration  societies 
appeal  to  able-bodied  men  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  (the  age  when  all  foreigners 
are  required  for  military  service),  and  side 
by  side  is  a  notice  from  the  Horse  Guards 
gently  coaxing  young  men  of  the  same  age 
towards  the  army  by  offers  of  pay  equal  to 
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that  of  a  continental  sergeant  -  major. 
Then  the  temperance  people  are  to  the 
front  adjuring  their  countrymen  to  diminish 
the  ''scandalous"  public  revenues  derived 
from  alcohol  by  drinking  no  beer, 
wine,  or  spirits  (imagine  a  foreign  finance 
minister  reading  that !),  and  the  anti- 
tobacconists  and  the  anti- tea -and -coffee 
taxists  are  all  struggling  in  their  turns  to 
stop  up  some  of  the  sources  of  Imperial 
revenue.  Amid  all  this  the  notice  that  an 
M.P.  will  read  a  lecture  at  a  suburban 
Athenaeum  on  the  '  Cost  to  the  Nation  of 
an  Hereditary  Monarchy,'  hardly  awakens 
the  mildest  surprise. 

But  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  land 
where  such  things  can  be  published  must 
quicken  the  energies  of  any  man  who  has 
health,  youth,  and  a  fund  of  hopefulness. 
A  Kronheim  policeman  going  his  morning 
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rounds  and    discovering   that   sacrilegious 

hands  had  posted  such  announcements  as 

the   above    on    the    dead    walls    of    King 

Franz's    capital,    would    scamper    to    the 

nearest  station  to  proclaim  that  the  whole 

political   and   social   system  of   Kronheim 

was    cracking    to    its    foundations.       Yet 

Kronheim   is  a  free  land,  as    continental 

ideas    of  liberty  go.      Our   own   liberties 

being  reared  on   a  very  different  kind  of 

basis   to  that   which    suffices  abroad,   our 

own  individual  consciousness  of  what  each 

man   can  do  for   himself  by   thought  and 

pluck  ought  to  be  proportionately  stronger 

and   more  active  ;  and   it   requires  only  a 

little    reflection    on    our    opportunities    to 

make  it  so.     Projects  of  all   kinds   came 

into  my  mind  as   I   compared  the  country 

where  I   stood   to   that   which   I    had  just 

left,  and  though  it  seemed  that  I  must  now 
VOL.  Ill  44 
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begin  life  afresh,  I  valued  the  experience 
I  had  gained  as  a  stock-in-trade  with 
which  to  begin  my  new  venture,  and  I 
felt  nothing  daunted. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Davenant  saw  me  she 
gave  me  a  good  motherly  smile  and  shook 
hands  heartily,  but  having  done  this 
wagged  a  finger  at  me. 

'Now  I  know  what  you've  come  about, 
Ferdie,  but  it  won't  do.  Are  your  Irish 
tenants  paying  you  any  rent  ? ' 

'  Not  a  penny.' 

'  And  have  you  an  income  on  which  to 
keep  a  wife  ? ' 

'  Nothing  that  can  be  called  an  income, 
I  am  afraid.' 

'  Well  then,  you  see  it's  of  no  use.  Of 
course  we  would  rather  have  had  you  for 
a  son-in-law  than  Mr.  Lemesurier,  but 
beggars    can't    be    choosers.     Connie  and 
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the   General  have    been    a    great    trouble 
to  me.' 

She  sighed,  and  was  looking  more  care- 
worn than  when  I  had  last  seen  her.  She 
remarked  that  it  was  idle  to  lose  one's 
temper  about  politics  any  more  than  over 
a  game  of  football.  Men  may  hustle  and 
kick  one  another  during  the  game,  but 
they  can  walk  arm-in-arm  off  the  field. 
Mr.  Lemesurier,  she  said,  had  been 
utterly  astonished  at  the  behaviour  of 
Connie  and  the  General,  and  thought  he 
had  been  shamefully  treated. 

'  I  myself  feel  some  shame  at  our 
warmth,'  added  Mrs.  Davenant,  '  for  the 
whole  thing  has  blown  over  now,  and  who 
would  remember  Mr.  Lemesurier's  speech 
if  we  ourselves  had  not  made  such  a  fuss 
about  it  ?  The  General  says  that  a  cen- 
tury ago  Mr.  Lemesurier  would  have  been 
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put  into  the  pillory  for  such  a  speech. 
That  may  be — though  I  fancy  Mr.  Leme- 
surier  would  have  kept  his  skin  safe  in 
any  century.  But  you  see,  men  treat 
politics  as  a  game,  and  they  have  altered 
the  rules  of  it.  If  it  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted thing  that  lies  uttered  on  a  plat- 
form are  not  lies,  how  can  we  help  it  ?  I 
feel  that  we  have  acted  like  the  French- 
man in  a  cricket  match  who  wanted  to 
challenge  one  of  the  players  for  bowling 
at  his  legs.' 

'  You  don't  expect  me  to  take  Leme- 
surier's  part,  do  you  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  not,'  she  said,  and  to  change 
the  subject  she  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing. 

I  had  no  intention  of  making  a  confi- 
dante of  her,  but  she  evinced  such  a 
genuine    interest    in    all    I    related   that   I 
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ended  by  telling  her  everything.  The 
story  did  us  both  good,  and  to  her  it 
proved  a  welcome  diversion  from  her  own 
troubles.  She  was  quite  the  *  Mrs. 
Colonel '  again,  as  she  listened  with 
knitted  brows  to  my  interview  with  Lady 
Springfield.  I  had  often  seen  her  hearken 
like  that  to  the  recital  of  a  subaltern's 
scrapes,  and  exercise  her  kindly  wits  in  a 
brusque  manner  to  extricate  him. 

'  They  have  got  you  into  a  bad  scrape,' 
she  said,  looking  at  the  matter  much  more 
seriously  than  the  Bishop  did.  *  You  can- 
not rest  for  a  day  under  the  imputation  of 
having  acted  as  Prince  Roderick's  decoy- 
bird.' 

'  But  my  conscience  is  quite  clear.' 
*  That's   not   enough.      You  are   not  a 
politician  like   Mr.    Lemesurier,   who  can 
overwhelm  his  accusers  from  a  platform. 
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Those  gentlemen  who  make  such  lax 
rules  for  themselves  are  pitiless  to  soldiers 
who  get  so  much  as  a  speck  of  mud  on 
their  red  coats,  and  Lady  Springfield  is 
quite  capable  of  bespattering  you  till  no 
amount  of  brushing  would  make  you  pre- 
sentable. You  don't  want  Lemesurier  to 
be  going  about  in  clubs  and  saying  : 
"  There's  something  ugly  against  that 
fellow  Meredith,"  do  you  ? ' 

*  No  ;  be  hanged  to  him  !  but  what  can 
I  do?' 

She  reflected  for  a  minute. 

'  Your  uncle  is  of  no  use  in  an  emer- 
gency of  this  kind,  so  the  General  must 
stand  by  you.  As  your  old  Colonel  he 
can  vouch  for  your  character,  and  he  must 
call  with  you  upon  Lord  Springfield  and 
set  you  right.  As  for  Prince  Roderick, 
you  must   do   as  the  Bishop  advises,  and 
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send    him    a    simple    report    of   what  has 
happened  to  you.' 

Thankful  enough  for  these  suggestions, 
I  rose  to  take  leave,  but  Mrs.  Davenant 
asked  me  to  remain  until  the  General  and 
Connie,  who  had  been  for  a  walk  to- 
gether, came  home.  '  I  don't  mind  your 
seeing  Connie,'  she  said ;  '  but  no  non- 
sense, if  you  please.' 

The  General  walked  in  soon  after, 
dandified  as  usual  in  his  dress,  but  rather 
frosty  and  fierce  of  countenance,  like  a  man 
who  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ex- 
citement of  kicking  another  man  out  of 
his  house.  His  fluffy  white  hair  stood  up 
on  end,  and  his  moustache  seemed  to 
bristle  as  he  gave  me  a  tight  grip  of  the 
hand  and  asked  me  for  news  of  my  health. 

*  Glad  to  see  you,   by   George  !  and  I 
know  somebody  else  who  will  be.' 
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Connie  entered  a  little  later  with  a 
blush  and  a  glance  there  is  no  describing. 
Such  meetings  cause  an  embarrassment 
which  defy  all  attempts  at  self-possession. 
One  tries  to  play  at  being  old  friends,  but 
the  shake  of  the  hands  is  less  warm  than 
one  would  have  liked  it  to  be,  or  too  warm, 
and  leaves  the  feeling  that  one  has  made 
an  advance  over  soon.  If  only  we  had 
been  alone  !  But  Mrs.  Davenant  had  not 
confidence  enough  in  me  for  that.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  all  sat  down  round 
the  fire — Connie  between  her  father  and 
mother — and  Mrs.  Davenant  regaled  the 
General  with  the  whole  of  my  story,  re- 
storing me  to  my  old  footing  with  Connie 
thereby  much  more  quickly  and  effectively 
than  I  could  have  done  it  myself.  Of 
course  Connie  endeavoured  to  keep  her 
eyes   off   me   during   the    recital,    and   of 
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course  I  observed  her  stealing  sidelong 
glances  at  me  when  she  thought  I  was 
not  looking.  She  pitied  me  for  the  trials 
I  had  suffered,  and  I  was  drawn  back  to 
her  by  her  unspoken  sympathy.  It  was 
the  old  story.  But  there  had  never  been 
such  a  link  between  her  and  Lemesurler 
as  was  then  reforged  between  her  and  me 
— that  I  could  have  sworn. 

And  It  mattered  little  to  me  that  my 
Irish  tenants  were  on  the  strike  ;  Connie 
was  there  as  pretty  as  of  old  and  as 
faithful,  worth  living  for  and  worth  win- 
ning. Her  father  and  mother  were  per- 
haps thinking  the  same  things  as  passed 
in  our  minds,  and  wondering  how  the 
climax  could  be  brought  about,  not  now, 
but  some  day  or  other.  Certainly  they 
were  kind  and  parental,  and  Connie 
watched  them.       But    she    only  appeared 
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to  be  pulling  off  her  gloves,  and  doing 
that  much  without  any  demonstration. 
Yet  it  was  when  the  left  hand  glove  had 
been  withdrawn  that  a  little  gold  bangle 
slipped  down  over  the  wrist.  That  bangle 
was  not  Lemesurier's  gift. 

How  well  I  remembered  buying  it, 
and  clasping  it  one  birthday  evening  over 
that  same  small  wrist  ! 

It  flashed  upon  me  just  for  one  moment 
in  the  firelight,  then  Connie  covered  it 
up  again.  But  one  by  one  quite  slowly 
her  fingers  were  unclasped  from  it,  as  I 
purposely  kept  my  eyes  away,  and  then 
with  a  timid  growing  boldness  she  began 
to  turn  it  round  and  round  her  wrist  until 
I  looked  full  upon  it  and  upon  her. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

General  Davenant  abruptly  rose,  looked 
at  the  clock,  and  said,  '  I'll  call  at  once  on 
Lady  Springfield  and  ask  where  her 
husband  is  to  be  found.' 

*  But  dinner  ? '  expostulated  Mrs.  Dave- 
nant. 

'  Dandie  and  I  can  dine  somewhere 
together.  We  mustn't  let  this  business 
tarry.' 

'  There  is  such  a  beautiful  hare/  sighed 
Mrs.  Davenant.  '  Couldn't  you  dine  here 
and  send  a  note  down  to  Lady  Springfield  ?' 

But  the  General  wanted  to  go  out  to 
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discuss  sundry  points  which  could  not  well 
be  talked  over  in  Connie's  presence.  He 
had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  Miss 
Meadowes  was  worth  'powder  and  shot.' 
We  set  out  westwards  together,  and  he 
was  soon  laying  down  the  axiom  that  cases 
in  which  *  women  or  horses  are  mixed  up 
require  to  be  talked  over,  and  walked  over, 
and  slept  over  a  dozen  times  before  you 
touch  em.' 

This  did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  a 
very  smart  double  knock  on  the  door  of 
Lady  Springfield's  house ;  and  when  he 
came  out  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk 
with  her  ladyship  (I  had  been  patrolling  on 
the  pavement  all  the  time)  he  said,  *  I 
think  I've  made  the  old  girl  wary  of 
hitting  you,  Dandie ;  but,  dash  it,  I  feel 
some  pity  for  her.  If  any  Prince  served 
Connie  as  this  Prince  of  yours  has  treated 
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Miss  Meadowes  his  rank  shouldn't  protect 
him.' 

*  But  has  Lady  Springfield  any  proof 
that  her  daughter  has  been  misused  ?  ' 

'Well,  the  girl  has  left  home,  and  her 
mother  don't  know  her  address.  But 
there's  a  mystery,  for  Lord  Springfield 
appears  to  be  in  the  secret,  though  he's 
gone  off  too  to  avoid  being  nagged  at,  as  he 
told  his  wife  in  a  letter  which  she  read  to  me.' 

*  All  that's  very  strange.' 

'  Much  stranger  than  the  fact  that  I'm 
feeling  hungry.  Suppose  we  turn  into  a 
beef-shop  ? ' 

The  'beef- shop'  which  the  General 
selected  was  the  strangers'  dining-room  of 
his  Club.  When  dinner  had  been  ordered 
we  telephoned  to  Lord  Springfield's  Club 
to  ask  if  his  lordship  was  in  town,  and 
received  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
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'Then  we  can  sit  down  in  peace,'  said 
the  General.  '  Lord  Springfield  wouldn't 
miss  his  rubber  at  the  Carlton,  and  we  shall 
catch  him  there  between  ten  and  midnight. 
But  I'll  send  a  note  to  make  sure.' 

'  Isn't  it  curious,  though,  that  Lady 
Springfield  shouldn't  be  able  to  find  her 
husband  if  he  be  really  in  town  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  she  hasn't  looked  for  him.' 

The  note  was  despatched,  and  we  began 
dinner.  London  is  a  small  place  as  regards 
those  who  live  much  in  Club-land.  While 
we  were  still  at  table  Lord  Springfield 
telephoned  to  ask  where  General  Davenant 
could  be  seen,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  he  walked  into  the  smoking-room,  to 
which  we  had  adjourned.  He  looked  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  and  was  wearing  his  Star  and 
Riband  of  the  Bath,  for  he  was  going  to 
some  official  party.      Not  at  all,  in  exter- 
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nals,  did  he  convey  the  idea  of  an  outraged 
father  whose  daughter  has  been  spirited 
away. 

The  General  and  he  were  old  friends, 
and  shook  hands ;  but  Lord  Springfield 
wanted  to  draw  me  away  for  private 
conversation,  and  would  only  speak  on 
indifferent  matters  before  the  General, 
until  the  latter  said  to  him  straight  out 
that  Lady  Springfield  had  been  bringing 
railing  accusations  against  me,  and  that 
these  must  be  withdrawn. 

'Oh,  I  see  —  an  affair  of  honour/  an- 
swered the  old  diplomatist  gaily.  '  Well, 
then,  as  concealment  is  impossible,  I  may 
as  well  speak  out  the  truth.' 

He  then  said  that  his  daughter  was 
staying  at  Brighton  with  one  of  her  aunts, 
Lady  Churchbury.  '  You  need  be  under 
no    apprehension    about    her.       She    went 
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away  with  my  consent  because  Lady 
Springfield  was  teasing  Prince  Roderick 
overmuch,  and  this  threatened  to  wreck 
Princess  Dorothea's  chances  of  marriage. 
Isabel — who  is  a  kind  girl — yielded  to  the 
argument  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ruin 
the  Princess  Dorothea's  engagement,  and 
I  agreed  with  her.  We  knew  that  Prince 
Roderick  would,  after  his  sister's  marriage, 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  free — that  is, 
he  could  marry  as  he  pleased  without 
doing  his  sister  any  harm,  and  this  con- 
sideration settled  our  plans/ 

'  And  will  the  marriage  take  place 
now  ? '  asked  General  Davenant,  remov- 
ing the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  looking 
keenly  at  the  peer. 

'  I  hope  so,  at  least.  I  personally — as 
Meredith  knows — have  never  been  very 
eager  in  the  affair.      I  have  only  insisted 
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that  if  there  is  to  be  a  marriage  it  should  be 
regular,  with  nothing  clandestine  about  it. 
But  I  had  strong  objections  to  figuring 
publicly  as  a  matchmaking  father  who  was 
trying  to  draw  Prince  Roderick  into  an 
alliance  which  would  bring  family  troubles 
upon  him.  I  may  add  that  Isabel  has 
several  times  written  to  her  mother  to  say 
that  she  is  in  safe  keeping,  and  I  have 
corroborated  these  assertions.  Unfortu- 
nately Lady  Springfield  would  not  believe 
us.  That  is  why,  finding  life  unbearable  at 
home,  I  have  been  on  a  round  of  country 
visits,  but  I  came  up  to  town  as  soon  as  I 
heard  that  you,  Meredith,  were  in  England.' 

*  Then  you  have  heard  that  I  was  kept 
for  weeks  in  prison  at  Sabelburg  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  and  Prince  Roderick  tele- 
graphed me  the  news  of  your  release,'  said 

Lord    Springfield,    with    a   serious    air   of 
VOL  III  45 
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sympathy  and  concern.  'We  were  most 
sorry  for  you,  and  Prince  Roderick  was 
quite  beside  himself  with  anger.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  obtain  your  libera- 
tion, even  travelling  to  Kronheim  for  the 
special  purpose,  but  that  untimely  visit 
paid  you  by  the  Princess  Dorothea  double- 
locked  the  doors  of  your  gaol,  and  King 
Franz  was  determined  you  should  not 
come  out  till  his  niece  was  married.' 

'Why  could  not  Sir  George  Malmsey, 
who  knew  the  facts,  get  me  freed  ? ' 

*  H'm,  the  authorities  gave  out  that  you 
were  ill,  and  I  suppose  Sir  George  thought 
that  if  you  were  properly  cared  for  you 
were  safer  in  an  infirmary  than  at  large.' 

'  But  my  infirmary  was  a  gaol.' 

'  Well,  diplomatists  mustn't  be  too  in- 
quisitive, you  know.  Sir  George  Malmsey 
was  ^o/d  you  were  in  a  sort  of  hospital, 
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and  then  there  was  the  story  of  your  hav- 
ing pummelled  a  policeman.  That  doesn't 
do  abroad.  You  weren't  kept  on  straw 
with  a  chain  to  your  leg,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  were  you  ? ' 

'  II  fHaurait  plus  manqud  que  cela! 

Lord  Springfield  laughed.  'Once  when 
I  was  minister  at  Naples,'  he  said,  '  I  went 
to  see  an  Englishman  in  prison  who  had 
been  dining  with  me  a  few  nights  before. 
He  had  more  chains  on  his  legs  than 
trousers.  His  offence  was  writing  a  letter 
to  the  Times.  I  said  to  him  :  "My  dear 
fellow,  it  would  have  been  better  for  you  if 
you  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Old 
Nick.      These    continental    Governments, 


you  see 

*  Has  Prince  Roderick  been  living 
abroad  ever  since  Meredith  was  im- 
prisoned ? '  inquired  General  Davenant. 
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'  Oh  no ;  he  was  in  Brighton  most  of 
the  time,'  repHed  Lord  Springfield  trip- 
pingly. '  He  went  to  Kronheim  about 
Meredith's  scrape,  and  again  for  his  sister's 
wedding.  It  was  from  him  I  learned  by 
telegram  that  Meredith  had  been  released. 
At  the  same  time  he  told  me  that  he 
should  return  to  Brighton  immediately 
after  the  wedding,  and  I  daresay  he  is 
back  by  this  time.  I  want  Meredith  to 
go  down  to  Brighton  with  me  to-morrow.* 

'Then  you  expect  Miss  Meadowes's 
wedding  will  take  place  very  shortly  ? ' 
asked  the  General. 

*  Yes,  in  a  few  days,  I  suppose,' 
answered  Lord  Springfield. 

There  was  a  minute's  silence.  What 
thoughts  were  passing  through  the  Gen- 
eral's mind  I  cannot  guess,  and  my  own 
I   cannot  remember.      But   Lord   Spring- 
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field,  who  was  looking  at  us  both,  became 
uneasy.  He  stood  up,  glanced  at  us 
narrowly,  and  asked  for  a  cigarette. 
While  puffing  it  he  made  some  observa- 
tions about  the  weather,  but  furtively 
removed  the  Star  from  his  coat  and  asked 
a  waiter  for  a  railway  time-table. 

*  Could  you  go  down  to  Brighton  to- 
night ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  me  abruptly. 

'Yes,  if  there  is  any  hurry,'  I  answered. 

'  Well,  of  course,  I  am  impatient  to  see 
my  daughter,'  replied  Lord  Springfield  a 
little  absently.  '  Let  me  see.  We  are 
too  late  for  the  eleven  o'clock  express,  and 
after  all  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  reach 
Brighton  after  midnight.  Don't  you  find 
this  room  rather  warm  ? ' 

*  Open  a  window,'  said  the  General  to  a 
waiter. 

But   we    were    in    an    ordinary    Club 
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smoking-room  with  a  number  of  green- 
cushioned  leather  chairs  about,  and  no 
more  than  a  fair  average  of  smokers 
present.  The  ceiling  was  lofty.  The 
atmosphere — in  which  waiters  glided  about 
with  trays  of  whisky  and  soda  —  seemed 
to  the  General  and  me  fairly  clear.  Lord 
Springfield,  however,  was  nervous.  Some 
young  gentlemen  smoking  at  a  table  near 
ours  looked  languidly  at  him  and  whispered. 
All  at  once  he  plumped  into  a  chair,  and 
letting  the  time-table  fall  on  to  the  carpet, 
muttered,  with  a  short  laugh  and  another 
searching  glance  at  the  General  and  me  : 
'  It  doesn't  matter.  The  early  train  to- 
morrow will  do  very  well.' 

Next  morning  Lord  Springfield  and  I 
met  at  the  Victoria  Station.  We  travelled 
down  to   Brighton   together,   and  all   the 
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way  his  lordship  was  facetious  in  a  forced 
way  about  the  marriage  laws  of  con- 
tinental countries.  He  told  me  of  persons 
who  had  married  four  times  without  be- 
coming certain  as  to  whether  they  had 
become  man  and  wife,  and  he  lamented 
that  there  was  never  such  an  uncertainty 
as  to  the  tightness  of  the  connubial  bond 
when  a  man  attempted  to  get  divorced. 

We  drove  to  Lady  Churchbury's.  Her 
ladyship  had  a  large  house  in  a  square  off 
the  King's  Road,  but  facing  the  sea.  A 
clergyman  glided  out  of  the  drawing-room 
as  we  entered  ;  two  other  clergymen — too 
obviously  young  curates — were  waiting  in 
one  of  the  rooms  through  which  we  passed. 
Lady  Churchbury,  a  tall,  sharp -featured, 
black-clothed  widow,  with  clear  hazel  eyes 
and  a  determined  voice,  said  at  once  to 
Lord  Springfield — 
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'  I  am  so  sorry.  Our  dear  Isabel 
must  have  crossed  you,  for  she  went 
to  London  by  the  first  train  this  morn- 
ing. But  she  told  me  to  give  you  this 
letter.' 

Lord  Springfield  tore  open  the  enve- 
lope that  was  handed  to  him  and  read 
the  letter  which  it  contained.  Having 
done  so,  he  put  the  letter  quietly  into  his 
pocket,  brushed  the  nap  of  his  hat  with  his 
sleeve,  and  said  to  Lady  Churchbury  :  'So 
kind  of  you  !  How  well  you  are  looking. 
As  for  me  and  my  young  friend,  I  think  we 
have  just  time  to  catch  the  express  back 
to  town.' 

'I'm  not  going  to  let  you  off  in  this 
way,'  laughed  Lady  Churchbury.  '  I  am 
starting  a  home  for  abandoned  girls  ;  shall 
I  put  you  down  for  ten  or  twenty 
pounds  ? ' 
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*  Twenty  pounds — anything  you  please,' 
said  Lord  Springfield  with  a  titter.  '  But 
what  about  abandoned  parents  ? ' 

*  They  are  an  interesting  class  too,' 
said  Lady  Churchbury  with  a  half-mocking 
look  at  him.  '  But  what  do  you  know 
about  them  ? ' 

Lord  Springfield  only  smiled,  and  as 
we  were  leaving  the  house  he  paused  to 
bid  me  admire  a  beautiful  copy  of  Greuze's 
'  Cruche  Cassee '  on  one  of  the  walls. 
*  Capital  painting,'  he  murmured.  'Such 
an  expression  on  the  girl's  face.  Her 
broken  jug — you  know  the  allegory.  Per- 
fect altogether.' 

But  when  the  butler  closed  the  house 
door  upon  us  and  we  stood  in  the  street. 
Lord  Springfield's  features  underwent  a 
rapid  change,  and  pulling  Isabel's  letter 
from  his  pocket,  he  faltered — 
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'  I  say,  Meredith,  what  do  you  think  of 
this?' 

Isabel's  letter  ran  thus — 

My  dear  Father — I  must  no  longer  conceal  from 
you  that  for  the  last  month  I  have  been  the  happy 
wife  of  Prince  Roderick.  We  love  each  other  so 
much,  and  he  is  so  good  to  me  !  I  think  we  are 
going  to  Vienna  together,  and  then,  perhaps,  on  to 
Bulgaria.  Roderick  will  be  pleased  if  Captain  Mere- 
dith will  join  us  at  Vienna,  for  there  is  nobody  whom 
he  trusts  so  much.  We  shall  be  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Archduke  Charles  as  Count  and  Countess  Griinsee. 
Please  say  nothing  of  our  marriage  for  the  present. 
It  would  only  do  harm.  By  and  by  everything  will 
come  right,  and  you  will  own  I  have  done  well.  God 
bless  you,  dear  father,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. — 
Your  girlie,  Belle. 

P.S. — He  is  so  good  to  me,  you  can  have  no  idea 
of  it.  I  know  Captain  Meredith  will  not  fail  us. 
Tell  him  to  start  at  once. 
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*  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? '  asked  Lord 
Springfield  as  I  gave  him  back  the  letter, 
colouring.  I  felt  that  the  blood  had 
mounted  to  my  face  and  that  I  was  judg- 
ing what  had  happened  as  a  calamity, 
though  I  was  wishful  to  appear  as  if  I 
did  not  think  this. 

*  Would  you  like  me  to  go  to  Vienna  ? ' 
I  inquired. 

'  Yes ;  you  will  go,  Meredith,  won't 
you  ? '  he  said  eagerly,  and  he  laid  a  hand 
on  my  arm.  '  I've  had  time  to  reflect  as 
we  came  downstairs  that  it  would  be  of  no 
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use  for  me  to  go.  But  I  know  I  can  trust 
the  child's  honour  to  you  :  you  will  see  that 
no  wrong  is  done  her/ 

*  Of  course  I  will  serve  her  to  the  best 
of  my  power,'  I  replied. 

'You  see,  she  was  always  a  curious 
child,'  continued  the  peer  garrulously,  as 
we  walked  away  arm-in-arm.  His  emotion 
did  not  alter  his  gait  nor  the  outward 
collectedness  of  his  demeanour,  but  there 
was  a  faint  pink  flush  on  his  face  and  his 
voice  went  fast.  '  I  have  always  been  able 
to  manage  my  boy,  who  is  in  the  army, 
and  my  experience  of  life  has  been  of  some 
use  to  him.  If  he  gets  into  scrapes  he 
tells  me  so ;  there  are  no  folds  in  his 
character.  But  Isabel  I  have  never  quite 
understood.  From  the  time  when  she 
was  a  little  trot  no  higher  than  my  writing- 
table,  and  used  to  nestle  beside  me  as  I 
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wrote  my  despatches,  I  have  thought  her 
such  a  serious  and  wise  child.  This  con- 
duct of  hers  quite  amazes  me — it  astounds 
me.' 

We  walked  on  towards  the  railway 
station,  and  it  being  now  the  hour  when 
the  King's  Road  is  most  crowded.  Lord 
Springfield  waved  the  tips  of  his  gloves, 
smiling,  to  several  acquaintances,  and  made 
a  few  elaborate  bows  to  ladies. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  they  none  of  them 
know  what  has  happened,'  he  remarked, 
giving  my  arm  a  squeeze.  '  I  can  tell  that 
by  their  faces,  and  Lady  Churchbury  hasn't 
a  suspicion.  If  diplomacy  does  nothing 
else  it  teaches  you  how  to  read  a  face.' 

It  was  odd  that  he  should  say  this 
immediately  after  having  confessed  that 
his  own  daughter's  physiognomy  had  been 
a  sealed  book  to  him.     My  own  thoughts 
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were  running  just  then  on  the  time 
and  manner  of  Isabel's  wedding,  and  I 
remarked  that  if  Lady  Churchbury's  sus- 
picions had  never  been  aroused,  Miss 
Meadowes  must  have  been  married  in 
Brighton.  I  proposed  that  we  should  go 
and  consult  the  registers  in  some  of  the 
churches. 

'  What  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?  But 
do  as  you  please,'  he  said,  with  sudden 
feebleness.  '  I  must  let  you  think  for 
me  to-day,  for  this  has  rather  upset 
me.' 

We  took  a  fly  and  drove  to  the  nearest 
church,  a  place  of  extreme  Ritualism. 
The  church  was  open,  although  no  service 
was  being  held.  Reredos,  crosses,  candles, 
flowers,  frescoes,  made  it  look  like  a  foreign 
church.  Two  or  three  people  were  pray- 
ing apart  in  solitude,  and  a  smooth-shaven, 
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large -mouthed  verger  in  a  cassock  was 
gliding  about  with  nothing  particular  to 
do.  On  our  asking  to  see  the  marriage 
register  and  paying  a  fee,  this  man  —  an 
Irishman — took  us  without  more  ado  into 
the  vestry  and  showed  us  the  book. 
One  of  the  last  entries  in  it  was  dated 
loth  December,  and  bore  the  signatures  : 
Roderick  von  Hochfeld  (the  family  name 
of  the  Kronheim  dynasty)  and  Isabel 
MeadoweSy  with  the  names  Maude 
Churchbury  and  Joseph  Trotman  as  wit- 
nesses. 

Joseph  Trotman  was  my  servant.  I 
had  made  frequent  inquiries  about  him 
since  my  return,  but  as  the  people  of  the 
hotel  knew  nothing  about  him,  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  had  left  the  hotel  with 
Prince  Roderick,  I  concluded  he  must 
have   gone   to  his  home   in   the   country. 
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On  my  uttering  an  exclamation  at  sight 
of  his  name,  Lord  Springfield  remarked — 

*  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  your  valet 
was  taken  into  the  Prince's  service  until 
you  should  want  him  again.'  Saying  this, 
he  gave  a  shrug  and  laid  a  finger  on  Lady 
Churchbury's  signature.  'Who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  My  old  eyes  are  losing 
their  cunning,  Meredith ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,  that  woman  is  mad  upon  charities. 
She  would  have  sold  her  own  husband 
into  slavery — when  she  had  him — for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  raising  a  subscription  to 
buy  him  back.  I  am  convinced  the  Prince 
must  have  given  her  a  thumping  bribe.' 

'  Quite  a  plain  wedding,  your  honour,  but 
a  very  jinerous  jintleman,'  interrupted  the 
verger,  moved  to  loquacity  by  half  a  crown. 
'  Sure  it  was  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  niver  a  soul  prisent  except  those 
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two  and  the  priest  and  meeself,  not  count- 
ing some  other  paple  who  came  in  from  the 
strate.  But  it's  a  ten  pun'  fee  his  riverence 
got,  and  two  gold  sovereigns  to  meeself, 
and  it's  good  luck  I'll  wish  to  any  other 
jintleman  who  brings  the  same.' 

After  this  it  was  almost  to  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  a  similar  entry  in  the 
registers  of  the  German  Vice-Consulate  at 
Brighton,  and  so  we  did. 

Here  it  was  a  clerk  who  showed  us 
the  register,  which  had  just  been  freshly 
signed  by  a  happy-looking  couple  whom 
we  met  as  they  came  out  of  the  office, 
with  a  cohort  of  Teutonic  friends  and 
relations.  The  clerk  had  no  idea  that 
the  signature  Roderick  von  Hochfeld  was 
that  of  an  heir  to  a  throne,  and  we  did 
not  enlighten  him.  But  we  now  had 
proofs    that,    so    far    as    two    ceremonies 
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could  make  Isabel's  marriage  valid,  it  was 
a  binding  contract. 

Lord  Springfield  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
thankfulness  at  this,  and  I  was  hardly  less 
relieved.  He  spoke  of  going  back  to 
London  by  the  next  train,  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  have  a  talk  with  Lady  Churchbury 
was  too  strong,  and  so,  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  me  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
an  hour's  time,  he  went  off. 

As  it  was  about  luncheon  hour,  I  went 
into  the  dining-room  of  the  hotel  and  there 
fell  in  with  one  of  those  old  chums  of 
whom  one  loses  sight  for  months  or  years 
at  a  time,  and  whom  one  always  meets 
with  pleasure  but  without  astonishment. 
His  name  was  Dick  Chippenham,  and  he 
belonged  to  the  Hussar  regiment  quartered 
at  Brighton.  If  there  had  been  the  faintest 
rumour  as  to  Isabel's  clandestine  marriage 
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Chippenham  would  have  been  the  man  to 
hear  of  it.  But  he  apparently  knew  no- 
thing, and  was  not  so  much  as  aware  that 
Prince  Roderick  had  been  in  Brighton. 
Sitting  astride  a  chair  while  I  lunched,  he 
regaled  me  with  the  small  tattle  of  the 
town.  Mock  at  the  scandalmongering 
among  ladies !  This  Hussar  could  have 
given  points  to  a  whole  tea-table  and  have 
scored  best  with  perfect  ease. 

'  But  what  the  dickens  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?'  he  exclaimed  at  last. 
'  I  met  your  old  servant  Joe  Trotman  a 
short  time  ago,  and  he  said  you  had  gone 
into  some  German  service,  but  I  couldn't 
quite  make  out  what.  And  is  it  true  you 
are  engaged  to  be  married  ? ' 

'  To  whom  ? ' 

'  If  you  don't  know  you  mustn't  ask  me, 
old  man.      But  we  heard  Connie  Davenant 
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had  thrown  over  that  Radical  Lemesurier 
for  your  sake.' 

'  This  news  never  reached  me.' 

'That's  the  second  He  I've  shot  on  the 
wing  this  morning  then,'  said  Chippenham 
coolly.  '  I  generally  pot  half  a  dozen 
every  forenoon  between  the  Pier  and  the 
Aquarium.' 

Lord  Springfield  remained  absent  two 
hours  instead  of  one.  I  was  pacing  out- 
side the  hotel  alone  when  he  returned. 
He  was  pale,  and  had  evidently  gone 
through  an  affecting  interview,  but  he 
apologised  with  his  usual  good  grace  for 
having  kept  me  waiting,  and  remarked 
pathetically  that  Isabel  had  been  '  sold 
in  order  that  a  pack  of  dirty  little  street 
boys  might  have  new  shoes  and  stockings 
next  Christmas  Day.' 

'  It's  just  as  I  thought.      Lady  Church- 
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bury  couldn't  miss  her  chance  with  a  Prince 
who  had  a  few  thousand  spare  pounds 
to  give  away,  and  so  poor  Isabel  was 
sacrificed.' 

'  Not  sacrificed ;  she  is  married,  and  let 
us  hope  happily.' 

'  Well,  yes,  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  but 
it  was  a  regular  intrigue.  Supplications 
and  bribery  on  the  Prince's  part.  Lady 
Churchbury  in  confederacy  and  urging  the 
girl  on,  Isabel  distracted  and  afraid  he 
would  go  away.  I  see  it  all  now.  Egad ! 
the  Prince  had  taken  a  house  in  Lower 
Rock  Gardens,  and  most  of  the  honey- 
moon was  spent  there.  But,  Meredith, 
the  humiliating  part  of  all  this  is,  that  I 
must  go  and  confess  matters  to  Lady 
Springfield.' 

He  looked  so  rueful  as  he  said  this  that 
I  was  inclined  to  smile.     We  had  crossed 
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the  road  and  were  standing  by  the  railings 
near  the  beach.  I  am  sure  that  as  he 
gazed  out  at  the  sea  there  was  some  wist- 
ful idea  in  the  old  diplomatist's  mind  of 
crossing  that  expanse  of  water  to  avoid 
domestic  explanations. 

'  You  see,  I  took  Isabel's  affairs  into  my 
own  hands,  and  this  is  the  result,'  he  said. 
*  Her  mother  will  not  be  wrong  if  she  calls 
me  to  account,  and  really  I  think  that 
Isabel  might — might,  a — a — never  mind 
that.  As  for  Lady  Churchbury,  I  could 
not  help  saying  to  her,  ''  My  dear  lady,  if 
there  is  no  particular  business  that  detains 
you  in  Brighton  I  should  advise  you  to 
travel  a  little,  for  should  Lady  Springfield 
pay  you  a  visit  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences."  She  laughed,  but  I  don  t 
think  she  will  neglect  the  warning.  Dear 
me,  dear  me  !  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  going 
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to  London  now,  and  a  nice  evening  I  shall 
spend.  My  lady  will  be  telegraphing  to 
our  boy  Harry  and  telling  him  that  I  have 
acted  like  an  old  simpleton.  It  will  be 
lucky  if  the  two  do  not  start  for  Vienna 
together  to  make  a  scene.  I  shall  have  to 
prevent  that,  but  I  shall  never  set  myself 
right  in  my  own  home  unless  Isabel  be- 
comes Queen  of  Kronheim.  Nothing  but 
a  crown  will  do  it,  Meredith,  nothing — 
nothing.' 

*  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,'  I 
answered,  intent  upon  cheering  him.  '  If 
Miss  Meadowes  was  to  become  Queen  of 
Kronheim  she  could  not  have  begun  other- 
wise than  she  has  done.  Remember,  she 
is  a  princess  already.  No  laws  that  were 
ever  made  could  take  her  title  of  wife  from 
her.  There  was  evidently  a  publication  of 
banns  at  the  German  Consulate,  and  the 
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Prince  gave  his  right  name  though  he 
concealed  his  title ;  but  even  if  the  laws  of 
Kronheim  denied  the  Princess  the  rank  of 
Royal  Highness,  the  King  would  be  bound 
in  honour  to  confer  on  her  such  a  title  as 
would  place  her  in  a  proper  position  before 
the  world.  Besides,  we  have  Prince 
Roderick's  own  sense  of  honour  and  his 
love  to  rely  on.' 

'  God  bless  you  for  saying  that,  my  dear 
fellow,'  miuttered  Lord  Springfield,  squeez- 
ing my  arm.  '  It's  all  true,  and  I  daresay 
everything  will  come  right.  But  it  gives 
me  a  horrible  twinge  to  think  of  Isabel 
having  to  spend  her  whole  life  in  vindicat- 
ing her  position.  I've  known  dreadful 
women  who  went  about  with  bundles  of 
papers  and  shabby  bonnets  proving  to 
everybody,  except  the  right  people,  that 
they  had  been  lawfully  married  to  princes; 
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and  not  less  dreadful  men  with  bundles 
and  shabby  hats  who  could  show  they  were 
entitled  to  thrones.  You  get  rid  of  such 
people  with  five  shillings  ;  but  they  leave 
a  sorry  impression  upon  you  of  wrongs 
done  irremediably.  Fancy  Isabel  coming 
to  that.  However,  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll 
telegraph  to  my  boy  Harry,  who  is  at 
Aldershot,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  dine 
with  me  this  evening  at  my  Club.  You 
will  join  us,  and  in  this  way  Harry  will  get 
the  truth  from  me  before  Lady  Springfield 
is  at  him.' 

'  But  I  thought  of  starting  for  Vienna 
this  evening.' 

'  Isabel  herself  can  only  start  this  even- 
ing if  she  was  in  Brighton  this  morning, 
and  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  reach 
Vienna  before  her.  You  may  as  well  start 
to-morrow.' 
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It  never  occurred  to  Lord  Springfield 
that  he  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  see  his 
daughter  before  she  left  London.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  exit  from  London  to 
the  Continent  that  I  did  not  myself  enter- 
tain the  project.  However,  I  declined 
the  invitation  to  dinner,  and  set  off  for 
Vienna  on  the  following  day. 

Second  thoughts  showed  me  no  clear 
object  to  be  obtained  by  this  journey,  but 
I  was  still  in  the  Prince's  service,  and 
should  have  been  without  occupation  had 
I  remained  in  London.  Then  it  was 
possible  that  I  might  be  of  use,  and  Lord 
Springfield  was  urging  me  to  go,  if  only  for 
his  sake. 

It  caused  me  a  pang  to  leave  England 
again  without  once  more  seeing  Connie, 
but  I  dared  not  call  on  the  Davenants  lest 
I  should  be  questioned  and  be  induced  to 
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let  out  a  secret  that  was  not  mine,  or  else 
give  offence  by  concealing  it.  Accordingly 
I  wrote  to  the  General  telling  him  that  I 
had  been  summoned  to  join  the  Prince  in 
Vienna,  but  that  I  hoped  to  be  back  soon. 
I  also  advised  Lord  Springfield  to  take 
the  General  into  his  confidence,  which  he 
promised  to  do  as  the  surest  way  of  stop- 
ping Mrs.  Davenant  from  guessing  and 
publishing  her  guesses  among  friends. 

Chance  so  willed  it  that  I  was  delayed 
twenty-four  hours  at  Cologne  by  the  snow, 
and  had  another  long  stoppage  at  Passau. 
Our  train  after  that  went  crawling  for 
miles  between  two  high  embankments  of 
snow  and  thousands  of  scavengers  of  both 
sexes  who  were  clearing  the  lines  with 
besoms.  All  the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  of 
the  region  had  been  called  out  for  this 
service.     Altogether  it  took  me  four  days 
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to  reach  Vienna,  and,  on  alighting  at  the 
Archduke  Charles  Hotel  in  the  Karnthner 
Strasse — the  Bond  Street  of  Vienna — at 
about  six  in  the  evening,  I  was  told  that  the 
Count  and  Countess  Grlinsee  had  arrived 
on  the  previous  day  by  way  of  Paris. 

The  door  porter  rang  a  bell,  and  down 
came  Joe  Trotman  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  His  red  hair  and  black-dyed 
moustache  were  just  the  same  as  ever,  and 
he  was  in  hiofh  excitement  at  seeing  his 
old  master. 

'  We've  been  expecting  you,  sir,'  he 
said,  his  face  exhibiting  the  greatest  glee. 
'  The  Count  and  Countess  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  you,  sir.  My  lady  sent  me  twice  to 
wait  for  the  trains.' 

'  Are  their  Royal  Highnesses  at  home  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  but '  (sinking  his  voice)  '  we 
don't    call    them     Highnesses    here.     sir. 
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They're  travelling  strict  hincog7iito,  and 
nobody  knows  who  they  are.  They've  no 
servants  except  myself  and  a  maid  whom 
my  lady  engaged  at  Brighton.' 

'Well,  I'll  just  go  and  change  my 
things. ' 

'  Oh  no,  sir,  please  come  up  at  once  as 
you  are.  Those  are  my  orders,  sir.  The 
Count  and  Countess  will  be  going  to  the 
Opera  in  about  half  an  hour.' 

Saying  this,  he  took  possession  of  some 
of  my  light  luggage  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A  YOUNG  man  with  a  slight  waxed  mous- 
tache and  a  diffident  gesture  held  out  a 
hand  to  me  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  I 
was  taken  aback,  for  I  did  not  immediately 
recognise  Prince  Roderick. 

'  Hasn't  he  altered  since  he  shaved  off 
his  beard?'  laughed  Isabel,  as  she  came 
forward  blushing.  Her  face  was  radiant, 
and  the  manner  of  the  two  was  quite 
that  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom. 

*  Nobody  has  recognised  me  here,'  said 
the  Prince,  stroking  his  almost  hairless 
countenance  complacently.     'A  few  days 
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ago  I  met  one  of  the  archdukes  who  knows 
me  well,  but  he  had  not  an  idea  as  to  who 
I  was.  Sit  down  now,  and  first  of  all 
accept  my  apologies  for  the  worries  which 
you  have  undergone  on  my  account.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  graciously  in 
saying  this,  and  next  minute  we  were  all 
three  sitting  as  cosily  together  as  though 
we  had  only  parted  on  the  previous  day. 
I  could  not,  however,  accustom  myself  to 
Prince  Roderick,  who  had  discarded  much 
of  his  majesty  in  removing  his  beard.  As 
for  Isabel,  she  was  quite  free  from  awk- 
wardness, and  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  her  beauty.  Anxiety  no  more 
clouded  her  features.  She  had  chosen  her 
portion  in  life,  and  seemed  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  what  she  had  done.  I 
noticed  in  one  or  two  small  things  that 
her   ascendency   over    her    husband    was 
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complete,  and  he  too  was  more  composed 
and  serene  than  I  had  ever  known  him  to 
be. 

'  We  keep  Viennese  hours  here,'  he 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  clock.  '  The 
Opera  begins  at  seven,  so  we  don't  dine, 
but  sup  when  we  come  home,  which  will 
be  at  about  half- past  nine.  Will  you 
accompany  us,  or  would  you  prefer  staying 
here  ? ' 

Honeymoon  pairs  do  not  require  a  third 
to  make  company,  so  I  decided  upon  re- 
maining at  the  hotel  and  changing  my 
things.  As  It  was  dry  weather,  the  Count 
and  Countess  went  off  to  the  Opera  on 
foot,  arm-in-arm,  she  In  a  bonnet,  he  In 
morning  clothes.  As  soon  as  thev  were 
gone  Joe  led  me  to  my  own  room,  and 
while  unstrapping  my  portmanteau  began  a 
gushing  circumstantial  narrative  about  the 
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Prince's  wedding  and  the  journey  to 
Vienna.  He  told  me  little  that  was  new, 
however,  and  had  no  Idea  as  to  what  the 
Prince's  plans  for  the  future  might  be. 

*  My  lady  said  something  about  travel- 
ling in  the  East,  sir,  but  that's  all  we  know, 
Eliza  and  I.      Eliza  is  my  lady's  maid.' 

*  Is  she  aware  of  her  master's  rank  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but  she's  a  very  prudent 
young  woman.  There's  nothing  to  fear 
from  her.' 

Joe's  indignation  at  my  imprisonment 
was  comical  in  Its  vigour,  and  he  declared 
that  when  the  Prince  came  to  be  King  he 
J  was  going  to  '  hang  everybody  who  had 
laid  a  hand  on  me  and  flog  the  rest.'  The 
notion  of  absolute  kingly  power  has  not 
yet  been  eradicated  from  the  popular  mind, 
and,  I  suppose  never  will  be.  Joe's  state- 
ment was  interesting  only  because  it 
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revealed  his  belief  that  Isabel  and  the 
Prince  were  most  truly  man  and  wife,  and 
that  Isabel  would  certainly  become  Queen 
when  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
I  knew  this  could  not  be,  but  most  curious 
was  I  to  ascertain  what  was  Isabel's  posi- 
tion in  her  own  eyes. 

I  had  not  to  wait  long  for  enlighten- 
ment. The  Prince  evidently  desired  that 
Isabel  and  I  should  have  a  talk  in  private, 
for  he  sent  her  home  from  the  Opera  in  a 
cab,  saying  he  would  walk  back  to  the  hotel 
and  join  us  later.  I  was  seated  in  the 
drawing-room  when  Isabel  returned.  I 
removed  her  furred  mantle,  and,  as  she 
took  off  her  hat,  she  turned  and  looked  at 
me  smiling — such  a  smile,  with  so  much  of 
queenliness,  friendliness,  and  real  happi- 
ness in  it !  She  threw  her  gloves  on  the 
table,    and    extending     both     her     hands 
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grasped  mine,  held  them  for  a  moment, 
and  looking  straight  at  me,  said — 

'Now  I  want  a  confession  from  you. 
You  were  a  little  bit  in  love  with  me  your- 
self, eh  ?' 

'  More  than  a  little  bit,  I  think,  since 
you  ask  me,'  and  I  daresay  I  coloured. 

'  But  it's  all  over  now  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'What  nonsense,'  and  there  was  such  a 
merry  mockery  in  her  eyes  that  I  myselt 
laughed  in  an  embarrassed  way.  Then 
she  threw  my  hands  from  her  with  a  smile, 
and  said  :  '  I  tell  you  it  is  all  nonsense,  but 
you  must  plainly  declare  this  :  that  you  are 
not  jealous  of  my  husband,  and  that  you 
will  serve  us  both  without  any  arriere- 
pensde' 

*  Cela  va  sans  dh^e' 

'  Remember  that  I  have  loved  him  from 
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the  first,'  she  continued  with  animation. 
'  I  never  cared  for  anybody  else,  and  even 
when  we  were  separated  I  knew  he  would 
come  back  to  me.     What  do  you  say  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  But  I  had  it  on  my  lips  to 
observe  that  at  one  time  you  concealed 
your  sentiments  very  well.' 

'  That  may  be,  for  I  had  my  hours  of 
despondency  and  doubt,'  she  answered  ; 
*  but  now  tell  me  how  my  father  bore  the 
news  of  my  marriage.' 

I  told  her  of  the  morning  which  Lord 
Springfield  and  I  had  spent  at  Brighton, 
and  she  only  interrupted  me  once  to 
exclaim  :  '  That  is  just  like  papa,  he  is 
such  a  true  gentleman.'  Then  in  a  much 
harder  voice  she  inquired  about  her  mother, 
and  when  I  related  to  her  how  Lady 
Springfield  had  abused  me  for  having 
decoyed  her,  Isabel,  away,  she  gave  a  toss 
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of  the  head  and  ejaculated  :  '  I  do  believe 
mamma  is,  without  meaning  it,  my  worst 
enemy.  You  cannot  conceive  what  I  have 
had  to  endure  from  her,  nor  imagine  to 
what  degradation  she  would  have  brought 
me  had  I  not  resolved  to  leave  her  and  act 
for  myself.' 

Once  or  twice  during  our  conversation 
there  were  steps  in  the  passage,  and  Isabel 
always  turned  eagerly  towards  the  door, 
as  though  she  expected  her  husband  and 
would  have  flown  at  once  to  give  him  a 
fond  greeting.  Observing  this,  and  notic- 
ing that  her  thoughts  flitted  at  random,  I 
began  to  think  that  she  was  trying  to  avoid 
explanations  on  the  point  which  most 
interested  me.  But  presently  two  waiters 
appeared  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper,  and 
this  drove  us  both  into  a  corner  near  the 
white  enamelled  stove  (there  are  no  open 
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fire-places  in  \^ienna  hotels).  Here  she 
collected  herself,  and  said  laughing  in  an 
undertone,  as  she  stroked  the  lukewarm 
sides  of  the  stove  and  looked  at  me  over 
her  shoulder — 

'  You  know  we  are  travelling  like  regu- 
lar vagabonds.  We  have  not  a  passport 
between  us.  King  Franz  has  not  the 
faintest  notion  as  to  where  Roderick  is. 
Now  what  would  be  your  advice  about 
our  next  move  ? ' 

*  My  advice  would  be  to  do  what  you 
think  best,'  I  answered,  adapting  my  tone 
to  hers.  *  I  am  sure  you  must  have  thought 
out  the  subject.' 

'  Indeed  I  have,'  she  replied  quietly. 
'  There  are  two  courses  open  to  us.  My 
husband  has  written  a  letter  to  King 
Franz  which  is  in  the  drawer  of  the  table 
over  there.      In  that  letter  he  announces 
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his  marriage,  and  says  he  will  take  the 
political  consequences.  But  I  don't  want 
him  to  send  that  letter.  Why  should  he  ? 
King  Franz  might  die  to-morrow,  and  then 
Roderick,  becoming  King,  would  have  no 
great  trouble  in  making  the  Kronheim 
Parliament  pass  a  law  which  would  place 
me  on  the  throne.' 

*You  would  make  a  delicious  Queen,' 
I  said,  bowing,  for  I  was  not  going  to  argue 
against  her. 

*  I  daresay  I  should  do  as  well  as  most 
queens,'  she  answered  gaily  ;  '  but  admit- 
ting that,  you  must  see  our  policy  is  to  live 
quietly  as  mice.  We  must  travel  about, 
make  no  acquaintances,  and  do  nothing  to 
attract  attention;  two  or  three  times  a 
year  the  Prince  must  return  to  Kronheim 
just  to  show  himself  for  a  few  days,  and 
then   he   must  disappear  as  he  came.      If 
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anybody  guessed  the  truth,  Prince  Wolf- 
gang and  Princess  Ursula  would  of  course 
set  their  detectives  spying  upon  us,  and 
then  we  should  have  to  adopt  other 
tactics.' 

There  was  nothing  to  say,  and  I  gave  a 
nod  of  acquiescence.  But  after  the  femi- 
nine wont  Isabel  chose  to  interpret  this  as 
unreserved  concurrence,  so  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  the  Prince  returned  and  we  all 
three  sat  down  to  supper,  she  exclaimed 
joyously — 

*  Captain  Meredith  is  entirely  of  my 
opinion.  He  advises  that  we  should 
travel  and  not  forward  your  letter.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,'  said  the  Prince, 
cracking  the  claw  of  a  lobster  ;  but  as  there 
was  a  waiter  in  the  room  pouring  out  wine, 
he  made  no  further  observation  for  the 
moment. 
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*  We  have  not  given  up  the  Bulgarian 
idea,'  whispered  Isabel  to  me.  '  It  may 
work  in  very  well  with  our  plans.' 

'  Especially  if  the  Bulgarians  elect  me 
to  rule  over  them,'  laughed  the  Prince,  the 
waiter  having  then  left  the  room. 

*  We  must  see  what  the  Bulgarians  are 
like  before  you  accept  their  crown,'  said 
Isabel.  '  We  should  have  no  further  need 
for  secrecy  if  you  decided  to  become  a 
sovereign  at  once  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
throne.' 

'  That  is  quite  true,  dear  child,'  replied 
the  Prince  mildly,  as  he  finished  his 
lobster. 

I  was  surprised  at  his  demeanour.  He, 
erewhile  so  impetuous,  talkative,  and 
domineering,  seemed  to  have  settled  down 
into  a  bourgeois  sort  of  contentment, 
placidly  relishing  the  change  from  Court 
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pomp  and  intrigues  to  the  decorousness 
of  married  life.  He  hardly  offered  an 
opinion.  Eating  his  supper  with  appetite, 
he  now  and  then  threw  a  little  joke  into 
the  conversation  ;  but  he  appeared  to  be 
steadily  putting  away  from  him  all  trouble- 
some thoughts,  and  to  have  abdicated  all 
faculties  of  reflection  and  resolution  Into 
his  wife's  hands. 

This  really  meant  Into  mine.  My 
astonishment  increased  as  I  perceived  that 
these  two  young  people  had  put  out  to 
sea  in  an  open  boat  without  any  distinct 
thought  as  to  where  they  were  going,  but 
trusting  only  that  some  good  wind  might 
carry  them  into  port.  The  Prince,  who 
had  never  been  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources in  this  way,  had  made  no  provision 
for  the  material  wants  of  his  journey.  He 
had  no  passport,  no  letters  of  credit,  and 
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was  running  short  of  money.  He  said 
that  I  had  better  draw  a  few  thousand 
marks  from  *  some  bank  or  other  next 
day ' ;  but  he  left  me  to  contrive  how  this 
might  be  done.  I  found  in  fact  that  I 
should  have  to  give  advice  about  every- 
thing, and  make  all  the  arrangements  for 
travelling  and  expenditure,  while  the  bridal 
couple  disported  themselves. 

It  was  high  time  that  the  Prince  got 
somebody  to  look  after  his  affairs,  for,  as 
Isabel  remarked  with  amusement,  he  had 
been  paying  away  napoleons  to  cabmen  and 
box-openers  without  ever  imagining  that 
he  was  entitled  to  changre.  At  this  rate  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  could  preserve  his 
mcognito  long. 

My  own  observations  of  Prince  Rode- 
rick's doings  during  the  next  few  days 
quite  confirmed  this  impression.      In  Lon- 
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don  he  was  constantly  ordering  expensive 
things  in  shops ;  but  there  he  was 
known,  and  had  his  cheque-book,  which 
remained  in  my  keeping.  When  a  trades- 
man sent  in  a  bill  I  filled  up  a  cheque 
which  he  signed,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  in  Vienna  this 
system  —  though  practised  with  com- 
parative moderation — very  quickly  ex- 
hausted the  Prince's  supply  of  cash.  An 
absurd  thing  happened  on  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  for  his  Highness,  going  out  for 
a  morning  stroll  by  himself,  saw  a  bracelet 
which  he  thought  would  please  Isabel,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  his  hotel.  The 
bill  was  for  a  thousand  florins,  and  it  was 
all  we  could  do  with  our  joint  purses  to 
make  up  the  amount.  We  all  had  an 
hour's  merriment  over  this  ;  but  the  very 
same  afternoon  what  must  my  lord  do,  but 
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buy  a  fine  oil  -  painting  from  a  picture 
dealer  in  the  Graben.  This  time  we 
could  not  pay,  and  we  could  not  decently 
ask  the  landlord  to  pay.  The  messenger 
refused  to  leave  the  picture  without  money, 
and  our  disturbed  looks  excited  his  sus- 
picions, so  that  he  went  out  grumbling, 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  hotel  porter  about 
us. 

Meanwhile  I  had  telegraphed  to  my 
bankers  in  London  to  send  me  a  credit  by 
wire,  but  all  the  money  I  had  in  the  world 
would  not  have  covered  a  month  of  the 
Prince's  expenditure.  He  had  no  notion 
of  small  economies,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  value  of  things.  He  could  not 
have  told  you  what  a  hat  or  a  pair  of 
gloves  cost.  If  a  thing  struck  his  fancy 
he  ordered  it  without  inquiring  the  price. 
When   a  beggar    asked    alms    of  him    he 
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gave  the  first  coin  that  came  to  his  hand, 
generally  a  gold  one.  He  was  drolly 
helpless,  too,  in  such  emergencies  as  order- 
ing a  dinner  in  a  restaurant,  and,  being 
particular  about  his  wines,  he  would,  with 
the  most  extravagant  unconcern,  send 
away  two  or  three  bottles  of  the  choicest 
brands  before  he  found  a  glassful  to  his 
taste.  One  day  when  he  had  been  doing 
this  without  noticing  some  pathetic  looks 
which  Isabel  threw  him  across  the  table,  a 
waiter  brought  him  by  mistake  a  decanter 
of  the  roughest  Voslatier  at  about  half  a 
florin  the  bottle.  '  Ah  !  this  is  something 
like  wine,'  exclaimed  the  Prince  naively. 
*  Don't  you  find  the  real  flavour  of  grape  in 
this  ?  '  There  was  indeed  enough  flavour 
to  sting  the  palate  for  an  afternoon. 

Isabel  was  the  first  to  see  that  we  must 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  serious  committee 
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of  ways  and  means.  '  It's  evident  we 
must  have  money,'  admitted  the  Prince 
with  a  doleful  air.  '  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
papers,  too,  awaiting  my  signature,  for  I 
have  to  sign  my  accounts  once  or  twice  a 
year.  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  your  going 
to  old  Grinzener  at  Sabelburg  and  asking 
him  to  put  all  my  affairs  in  order  and  get 
me  unlimited  letters  of  credit.' 

'  But  I  have  been  served  with  an  order 
of  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of  Kron- 
heim.' 

'  I  must  procure  you  a  safe  conduct 
then,'  he  said,  as  if  this  were  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  though  in  the  same 
breath  he  requested  me  to  think  how  the 
business  could  be  managed. 

'  You  had  better  take  train  for  a  town 
beyond  the  Austrian  frontier  and  post  some 
letters  from  the  Prince,'  suggested  Isabel. 
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'  That's  it ;  she's  always  right,'  he  ex- 
claimed, delighted.  '  I  will  write  a  letter 
to  the  King  and  one  to  Grinzener,  and  you 
shall  carry  them  to  Passau  ;  but  mind  you 
are  not  away  long.' 

*  If  Dr.  Grinzener  is  written  to,  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  necessary  that  I  should  go  to 
Sabelburg,'  I  remarked. 

'  No,  perhaps  not,'  answered  the  Prince 
absently,  and  he  sat  down  at  once  to  write. 
But  the  next  moment  he  dashed  down  his 
pen,  and  said  with  vexation  :  '  It  won't  do. 
Grinzener  is  such  a  prudent  fellow  that  he 
will  never  put  much  to  paper,  and  where 
should  he  send  his  letter  to  me  ?  He  has 
become  an  important  person  too  since  his 
election  to  our  Reichsrath.  He  heads  a 
party,  and  is  Hochort's  rival,  so  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  his  correspondence  were  watched. 
Look    here,    Meredith,    you    won't    mind 
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taking  a  risk?  I'll  give  you  a  safe  con- 
duct. Nobody  dare  touch  you  if  you 
are  carrying  an  order  from  me  ;  but  you 
might  manage  everything  without  being 
detected.  Go  as  quietly  as  possible  to 
Sabelburg,  see  Grinzener,  and  return.' 

'It  shall  be  as  you  please,'  I  said;  for, 
although  I  did  mind  the  risk  very  much, 
I  could  not  hesitate  to  help  the  Prince  out 
of  his  difficulty. 

Isabel  was  pleased  at  my  alacrity  in 
obeying,  but  put  in  a  word  for  me.  '  Is 
it  so  very  necessary  that  Dr.  Grinzener 
should  be  seen  ?  If  so,  why  should  not 
you  and  I  go  privately  to  Kronheim  ?  I 
will  take  the  risk.' 

'  No,  that  would  never  do,'  replied  the 

Prince.      *  It  was  only  by  a  miracle  that   I 

got  from   Kronheim  to   London  and  from 

London  over  here  without  being  watched  ; 
VOL.    Ill  a8 
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and  if  we  travelled  together,  dear  child, 
we  should  be  tracked  by  detectives  until 
all  our  secrets  were  discovered.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  necessary  that  Grinzener 
should  be  spoken  to.  I  had  never  thought 
of  all  these  money  difficulties.  A  week's 
writing  would  not  settle  the  business  that 
could  be  transacted  in  an  hour's  time.' 

'Well  then,  suppose  yo7i  go,' said  Isabel 
with  an  effort. 

'  And  leave  you,  my  darling  ?     Oh  no  ! ' 

'  You  would  not  be  away  more  than  a 
couple  of  days,  and  nobody  w^ould  run 
away  with  me  in  that  time,'  she  said,  still 
with  forced  gaiety. 

But  the  Prince  shook  his  head.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated,  then  the  hue  of  his 
face  changed  and  he  became  deadly  white. 
'  No,  no,'  he  muttered,  waving  his  hand 
before  his  eves,  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision. 
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'  I  have  a  presentiment  against  leaving 
you,  Belle.      No,  not  for  a  day.' 

*  You  are  not  ill,  dear  ? '  she  ejaculated, 
moving  anxiously  to  his  side. 

'  I  feel  the  room  is  cold,'  he  faltered, 
and  gave  a  shiver.  '  It's  not  pleasant,  you 
know,  to  be  reminded  that  one  has  enemies 
who  would  dog  my  steps  to  death  if  they 
could.  Remember  poor  Tristan  !  I  have 
been  living  here  in  a  fool's  paradise,  but  this 
must  last,  Belle.  I  have  never  been  happy 
until  now.  Anything  for  a  continuance  of 
it.      I  won't  shorten  this  bliss  by  an  hour.' 

She  had  put  an  arm  round  his  shoulder, 
and  he  pressed  her  hand  tightly  as  he  said 
this,  after  which  he  turned  to  me  calmly, 
and  said  in  his  old  way — 

'  Make  ready,  Meredith,  and  start  for 
Sabelburg  by  yourself 
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I  HAD  forgotten  that  there  existed  a  means 
of  communication  between  Dr.  Grinzener 
and  me  through  the  Kladderadatch.  On 
remembering  this,  and  telHng  the  Prince 
how  our  cryptogram  worked,  it  struck  us 
all  that  we  had  better  send  Grinzener  a 
message  asking  him  to  meet  me  in  some 
frontier  tow^n  of  Kronheim.  The  Prince 
was  only  too  pleased  to  see  my  departure 
adjourned,  for  it  evidently  made  him 
nervous  to  be  left  without  a  factotum. 
After  having  discarded  all  unpleasant 
musings    for   days,    it    was    beginning    to 
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Strike  him  that  a  Crown  Prince  has  duties 
and  cannot  wander  about  for  months  with- 
out giving  the  sovereign  of  his  country 
some  news  of  his  whereabouts.  But  while 
he  perceived  this  dimly,  his  inclination 
to  self-indulgence  urged  him  to  consider 
only  how  he  might  avoid  doing  his  duty, 
by  favour  of  Grinzener's  advice  and 
mine. 

When  we  had  sent  a  waiter  to  buy  a  copy 
of  the  K ladder adatc/i,  the  Prince,  Isabel, 
and  I  sat  down  to  concoct  a  message,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  boyish 
eagerness  he  set  to  scoring  his  dots  on  the 
pages.  He  soon  spoiled  our  copy  of  the 
comic  paper  by  over  haste,  and  we  had  to 
send  out  for  another.  At  last  I  spelt  out 
the  long  message  which  we  had  drafted, 
and  which  ended  with  the  request  that  if 
Grinzener  had    anything  urgent    to    com 
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munlcate  he  should  telegraph  to  Joseph 
Trotman. 

*  Clever  fellow  that  Grinzener,'  observed 
the  Prince  as  I  folded  up  the  paper  for  the 
post.  '  Fancy  his  having  thought  of  this  ! 
I  suppose  we  shall  get  an  answer  in  three 
days.' 

'Yes,  but  we  must  be  patient,  dear,' 
interposed  Isabel,  who  had  been  trying  to 
soothe  his  feverishness.  She  must  have 
felt  anxious  at  the  number  of  words  which 
he  had  made  me  cram  into  his  despatch, 
for  doubtless  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
before  that  his  position  as  a  Crown  Prince, 
a  general,  a  great  landlord,  and  a  president 
of  innumerable  artistic  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions and  charities,  made  enormous 
demands  upon  his  time.  '  You  appear  to 
have  almost  as  much  work  to  do  as  the 
King  himself,'  she  continued  cheerfully. 
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'Yes,'  he  answered  in  a  moody  tone; 
'  but  I  couldn't  discharge  it  if  I  were  ill,  so 
we  must  give  out  that  I  am  travelling  for 
my  health.  Heaven  knows  I  have  had 
worries  enough  to  make  me  almost  insane. 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it  till  Grinzener's 
answer  comes,  but  go  about  and  enjoy 
Vienna.' 

Vienna  passes  for  being  one  of  the 
gayest  of  capitals.  It  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  decaying  cities.  Berlin  has  dethroned 
it  from  the  position  it  once  held  as  the 
leading  German  city.  Budapest,  restored 
as  the  capital  of  the  semi -independent 
Hungarian  kingdom,  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  hospitable  and  free-handed  Magyar 
nobility.  Prague  and  Cracow,  intent  upon 
Home  Rule  schemes,  have  entered  into 
competition  with  it  as  social  centres  for  the 
Bohemian  and  Polish  aristocracies  respec- 
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tively.  Austria- Hungary  is  not  rich 
enough  to  maintain  four  capitals,  and 
Vienna  has  been  wasted  by  the  draining 
away  of  its  resources  into  nationalist 
channels. 

It  has  a  Ring  covered  with  palatial 
public  buildings,  but  with  no  traffic  except 
that  of  tramcars.  It  has  miles  of  cold 
looking  streets  with  tall  white  houses,  but 
no  trade  or  life  in  them.  The  Danube  is 
four  miles  away  from  it,  and  has  never  been 
embanked  so  as  to  make  its  waterway  of 
any  use  for  metropolitan  commerce  and 
manufacturing.  All  the  movement  of  the 
capital  is  concentrated  within  a  few  streets 
near  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  business 
of  the  busiest  man  never  takes  him  beyond 
the  radius  of  an  English  mile.  This  gives 
to  Vienna  the  tone  of  a  provincial  town. 
A  morning's  stroll   through  the  principal 
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Streets  and  an  afternoon's  drive  to  the 
Prater  will  enable  a  man  to  meet  all 
his  acquaintances.  Everybody  knows 
what  everybody  else  says  and  does.  A 
resident  of  any  standing  is  known  by 
name  to  the  porters  in  all  the  chief  hotels, 
to  the  waiters  in  restaurants,  and  to  the 
very  cabmen. 

The  city  has  charming  environs,  and 
Vienna's  reputation  for  gaiety  comes  from 
this,  that  in  summer  these  environs  and  the 
Prater  and  the  public  gardens  are  thronged 
with  good-natured,  lazy  people,  who  can 
sit  out-of-doors  enjoying  beer  and  coffee 
at  a  small  price  and  excellent  music  for 
nothing.  There  is  certainly  no  capital 
where  the  multitudes  are  so  well  catered 
for  in  the  way  of  cheap  refreshments  and 
bands  of  music.  But  the  detestable  climate, 
with  its  boisterous  winds,  dust,  sharp  colds 
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and  showers,  makes  every  open  space  in- 
side the  town  and  out  a  wilderness  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year.  In  winter,  early 
spring,  or  late  autumn,  there  is  no  chance  of 
excursions  to  the  Kahlenberg  or  the  Briihl. 
One's  only  resource  is  to  pace  about  the 
Karnthner  Strasse,  Graben  or  Kohlmarkt, 
and  in  the  evening  to  visit  the  Opera  or 
the  Court  Theatre.  The  two  or  three 
other  theatres  are  nothing  to  speak  of.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  town  becomes  silent  and 
dark,  as  though  a  curfew  had  sounded. 
The  Opera  is  over,  the  houses  are  shut  up, 
and  anybody  returning  home  after  that 
hour  must  pay  twopence  to  the  door  porter 
for  letting  him  in.  Only  a  few  of  the 
hotels  profess  to  serve  supper  after  ten 
o'clock.  In  the  old-fashioned  houses  a 
demand  for  food  after  that  hour  will  send 
a  drowsy  waiter  hurrying  with  surprise  to 
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turn  up  the  gas,  and  while  the  guest  eats 
alone  in  a  deserted  room  three  waiters  will 
stare  at  him  and  wonder  how  long  he  will 
take  over  his  meal. 

As  always  happens  with  people  visiting 
Vienna  for  the  first  time,  the  Prince,  Isabel, 
and  I  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that  our 
sentiments  as  to  the  bleak  dulness  of  the 
place  were  erroneous.  We  tried  to  call  it 
delightful.  We  endeavoured  to  discover 
signs  of  rollicking  jollity  everywhere  about, 
and  we  exclaimed  with  admiration  at  the 
number  of  concerts  and  public  halls  adver- 
tised on  the  hoardings.  We  went  the 
round  of  the  picture  galleries — overrated 
like  much  else  in  Vienna — we  heard  some 
fine  music  in  the  churches,  and  wondered 
at  the  long  trough-like  spittoons  with  which 
every  pew  is  adorned.  We  dined  one  day 
in  an  underground  restaurant  (the  Stefan's 
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Keller),  quaintly  wainscoted  and  decorated 
with  trophies  of  arms  and  bacchanalian 
inscriptions,  and  we  made  the  bravest 
pretence  of  feeling  that  we  were  festive 
and  not  suffocating  with  the  heat  and  the 
fog  of  tobacco.  But  somehow  after  a  few 
days  our  programme  of  amusements  always 
reduced  itself  to  the  Graben  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Graben  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Opera  in  the  evening. 

Withal  we  were  perfectly  deafened  by 
the  noise  of  the  fiacres  or  two-horsed  cabs. 
A  snobbish  fashion  of  the  city  requires 
that  people  having  any  social  pretensions 
shall  take  a  two-horse  vehicle  even  when 
they  have  only  to  ride  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  an  equally  senseless  custom 
makes  every  cabman  drive  as  if  his  fare 
were  trying  to  catch  a  train.  The  red-faced 
fellow  sits  with  his  legs  apart,  his  elbows 
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rounded,  a  rein  in  each  hand  (pity  he  has 
not  a  third  hand  for  the  whip),  and  dashes 
over  the  large  ill -joined  paving  stones 
with  a  din  which  makes  every  nerve  in  a 
foreigner  s  body  tingle.  It  is  astounding, 
maddening  ;  it  stops  all  conversation,  and 
it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  easy- 
tempered  Viennese,  who  have  not  much  to 
say  at  any  time,  rather  like  it.  They 
would  only  murmur  if  the  concussion  shook 
the  cigars  out  of  their  mouths. 

Prince  Roderick  had  visited  Vienna 
before,  but  as  the  guest  of  the  Court,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  pagean- 
tries (in  this  respect  Vienna  is  hardly  to  be 
matched)  had  left  a  lively  impression  on 
him.  He  kept  telling  us  what  state  the 
Emperor  and  the  Archdukes  kept,  and  he 
marvelled  much  at  the  contrast  between 
the  splendour  of  the  Court  and  the  modest 
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Style  in  which  the  aristocracy  and  the 
bankers  seemed  to  live.  Being  fond  of 
horses,  he  always  had  an  eye  for  smart 
carriages,  and  used  to  exclaim  :  '  Why,  the 
only  decent  equipages  you  see  here  are 
those  of  the  Court.' 

The  faultless  turn-out  of  a  Batthyany,  a 
Metternich,  or  a  Rothschild  is  indeed  such 
a  rarity  in  Vienna  that  the  few  good 
carriages  hardly  count  in  the  grand  total 
of  shabby  landaus,  ill-appointed  broughams, 
and  racketty  ricketty  cabs. 

But  Prince  Roderick  having  been  to 
Court  was  known  there,  and  his  face  was 
remembered  by  divers  officials  whose 
business  it  is  to  have  retentive  memories. 
Walking  about  as  he  did  every  day  he 
presumed  rather  too  much  on  the  removal 
of  his  beard  to  protect  him  from  recogni- 
tion.    One  afternoon,  as  we  were  strolling 
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on  the  Ring,  I  saw  that  a  General  stared 
hard  at  him.  This  General  must  have  fol- 
lowed us  home,  for  as  we  entered  the  arch- 
way of  the  Archduke  Charles  Hotel  he 
passed  us,  then  abruptly  turned  and  saluted 
the  Prince  most  deferentially  with  his  hand 
to  his  cap. 

'  How  do  you  do.  Count  ?'  said  the 
Prince,  forgetting  himself,  and  holding  out 
his  hand. 

It  was  all  up  then.  The  irrepressible 
porter  who  loafs  about  with  an  overcoat 
down  to  his  heels  overheard  the  words 
'Royal  Highness,' with  which  the  Prince 
was  addressed,  and  stood  agape.  Isabel 
and  I,  who  had  drawn  aside,  walked  on  into 
the  courtyard,  and  she  looked  fluttered. 
'  This  is  an  unfortunate  meeting,'  she 
whispered,  but  when  the  Prince  had  parted 
from    the    General    after    a    few    minutes' 
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chat  he  came  up  to  us  laughing,  and 
said — 

'  It's  all  right ;  I  have  told  him  that  I 
am  travelling  incognito.' 

'  Who  is  he  ?  '  asked  Isabel. 

'  One  of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp.' 

'  He  may  feel  bound  to  tell  the  Emperor 
then.' 

'  I  wonder  whether  he  will,'  answered 
the  Prince,  but  without  appearing  to  care 
very"  much.  It  was  only  when  we  reached 
the  sitting-room  that  he  laughed  again, 
remarking:  '  If  our  secret  is  out  we  must 
slip  away  to  some  other  Austrian  town  or 
to  Budapest.     We  are  not  tied  to  Vienna.' 

I  was  not  quite  certain  that  the  porter 
had  overheard,  but  to  make  quite  sure  I 
ran  downstairs,  and  found  that  worthy  was 
already  in  animated  colloquy  with  the  land- 
lord.    The  latter  bowing  low  as  soon  as  I 
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appeared,  I  beckoned  to  him  and  said  : 
*  Count  von  Griinsee  is  the  title  which 
Prince  Roderick  of  Kronheim  assumes 
when  he  travels  but  does  not  want  to  be 
disturbed  by  visitors.  We  rely  that  you 
will  say  nothing  in  any  quarter  which  may 
cause  his  Royal  Highness's  privacy  to  be 
intruded  upon.' 

'  Certainly,  gracious  sir,'  responded  the 
landlord,  bending  double.  *  I  trust  their 
Royal  Highnesses  have  been  satisfied.' 

'  Entirely ;    and    it    only    depends   upon 
you  to  retain  them  a  few  days  longer.' 

I  ought  then  to  have  handed  the  porter 

a    ten -florin    note,     with    promise    of    a 

subsequent    donation    if    our   secret    were 

well    kept    till    our    departure.       Having 

neglected   this    formality,    I    left   the    man 

with  a  piece  of  news  which  he  had  a  direct 

profit   in   selling  to  some   of  those  news- 
VOL.  Ill  49 
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paper  reporters  who  prowl  about  hotels  (In 
Vienna  a  race  as  active  as  flies).  He 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  for  next  morn- 
ing three  Viennese  journals  published  that 
Prince  Roderick  of  Kronheim  was  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Archduke  Charles,  under  the 
name  of  Count  von  Griinsee. 

Long  before  the  notice  had  reached  my 
eyes  the  Archdukes,  who  are  early  risers, 
had  sent  their  equerries  to  the  hotel  to  ask 
whether  and  when  the  Prince  would  receive 
visits.  I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  receive 
the  first  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  answer 
I  gave  him  and  the  others  who  followed 
was  that  the  Prince  begged  to  be  excused 
from  receiving  or  paying  visits.  Upon  this 
each  of  the  equerries  replied  with  a  bow  : 
*  Then  his  Imperial  Highness  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  paying  Prince  Roderick  a 
strictly  private  call.' 
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And  call  they  did — seven  of  them  with- 
in the  space  of  three  hours.  The  most 
punctiliously  courteous  gentlemen  in 
Europe,  they  were  not  to  be  put  off  from 
asking  the  Prince  personally  whether  they 
could  do  anything  for  him  during  his  stay 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  But  they  marked 
the  private  nature  of  their  visits  by  coming 
to  the  hotel  on  foot  and  some  of  them 
were  unattended.  The  Prince  of  course 
received  them  all,  and  when  the  last  of 
them  was  gone  he  started  off  to  pay  his 
round  of  return  visits. 

These  calls  were  very  trying  to  Isabel, 
who  had  to  remain  in  a  room  apart  while 
the  Prince  received.  But  this  led  to 
another  result,  for  all  the  servants  in  the 
hotel,  being  now  aware  of  the  Prince's 
rank,  and  knowing  also  that  Isabel  had 
not  been   presented   to  any  of  the  Arch- 
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dukes,  began  to  discuss  her  relations  with 
the  Prince,  thereby  moving  our  chivalrous 
Joe  Trotman  to  wrath  and  unreserved 
communications. 

There  Is  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who, 
travelling  on  his  honeymoon  tour  and  notic- 
ing that  he  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
hotel  servants,  expostulated  with  his  valet 
for  telling  everybody  that  his  master  and 
mistress  were  a  newly -married  couple. 
'  Indeed  I've  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir,' 
protested  the  man.  *  The  people  were 
saying  that  you  looked  like  a  bride  and 
bridegroom,  but  I  assured  them  that  you 
weren't  married,  and  were  only  travelling 
together  to  try  each  other  a  little  bit  before 
you  made  up  your  minds  about  marrying.' 

Joe  Trotman  did  just  the  contrary  to 
this,  for  he  gave  everybody  the  most  com- 
plete   details    about     Isabel's    name    and 
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parentage,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
double  marriage  at  Brighton.  '  I  couldn't 
help  it,  sir,'  he  said,  when  he  came  and  told 
me  what  he  had  done.  '  It  wasn't  to  be 
allowed  that  all  those  waiters  should  make 
free  with  my  lady's  name.' 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  I  answered,  but  I 
foresaw  that  all  these  items  would  be  in 
print  soon,  and  naturally  enough  they 
figured  in  the  Vienna  papers  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII 

Vienna  became  too  hot  for  us.  Our  hotel 
stood  in  a  narrow  street,  and  faced  another 
old-fashioned  hotel  with  an  archway  and  a 
courtyard.  Under  this  archway  groups  of 
idlers  hung  about  all  day  to  see  the  Prince 
and  his  wife  come  out.  The  negro  is 
not  more  thriftless  of  his  time  than  the 
Viennese.  You  may  see  any  afternoon  a 
procession  of  people  stand  outside  the 
gallery  doors  of  the  Court  Theatre  waiting 
for  a  performance  which  is  to  begin  at 
seven.  Rain  or  snow  will  not  disperse 
them.       There    they    stick,    and    oysters 
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sunning  themselves  on  a  rock  are  not 
more  contented. 

Then  we  had  Httle  hook-nosed  reporters, 
who  skulked  up  to  our  very  rooms,  opened 
our  doors  as  though  by  accident,  and 
stammered  apologies,  but  took  a  good 
look  round  before  they  departed.  One 
of  these  had  the  impudence  to  execute  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  the  Prince 
and  Isabel.  He  carried  a  black  box  which 
he  pretended  to  open  as  though  he  had 
brought  a  parcel,  but,  having  adjusted  his 
lens,  let  his  slide  fall  and  decamped.  The 
trick  was  done,  and  two  vile  woodcuts  in 
a  local  illustrated  journal  were  the  fruits  of 
his  industry. 

I  say  nothing  of  beggars.  The 
Viennese  beggar  in  high  life  has  always  a 
coronet  on  his  card  and  new  gloves  on  his 
hands.       He   pretends   to   have   been    an 
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officer  who  has  just  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  Trieste  and  wants  twenty  florins 
to  pay  his  railway  fare.  Or  he  is  a 
journalist  who  brings  the  proofs  of  some 
infamous  libel  for  correction,  and  says 
that  he  thinks  he  can  just  manage  to  stop 
the  publication  of  the  article  if  he  receives 
an  indemnity.  Besides  visitors  of  this 
description,  we  had  begging  letters  by 
every  post  as  in  London. 

The  Prince  would  not  have  put  up  with 
this  life  for  a  day  had  it  not  been  that  we 
were  awaiting  an  answer  from  Dr.  Grin- 
zener.  But  when  live  days  passed  without 
bringing  in  the  expected  reply  he  lost 
patience. 

'We  must  leave  this  place,'  he  said; 
'our  whereabouts  and  our  marriage  are  well 
known  in  Kronheim  by  this  time,  and  I 
am  sure  to  get  a  letter  from  Court  before 
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long.  But  I  am  in  no  mood  at  present 
for  returning  to  a  life  of  annoyances.  Let 
us  start  off  quietly  for  Hungary  and  leave 
Joe  here  to  forward  any  letters  that 
come.' 

I  had  strong  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  course,  and  spoke  seriously  on  the 
subject  with  Isabel.  '  Now  that  your 
marriage  is  known  to  King  Franz,  would 
it  not  be  better  that  you  should  at  once 
face  all  possible  disagreeables  and  get 
your  position  regularised  ?  You  must  not 
appear  to  be  running  away.' 

'  Never  mind  me,'  she  answered,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  '  Consider  the  Prince's 
excited  condition.  I  am  sure  he  wants 
rest.  After  a  time  he  will  become  more 
collected,  and  will  see  what  had  best  be 
done.' 

*  But  it  was  his  own  wish  some   days 
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ago  to  write  straightforwardly  to  the 
King.' 

'  To  write — yes  ;  but  not  to  take  any 
other  step  for  the  present.' 

'  My  only  fear  is  that  you  may  increase 
your  difficulties  by  not  boldly  grappling 
with  them  now.' 

'  Even  if  this  be  so,  do  as  the  Prince 
wishes,'  pleaded  Isabel,  with  a  beseeching 
glance.  '  Myself  I  will  not  thwart  him  in 
any  way.' 

'  Not  thwart  him,'  I  insisted  rather 
obstinately  ;  *  but  we  might  endeavour  to 
coax  him  into  our  way  of  thinking.' 

'Your  way  of  thinking  is  not  mine, 
though,'  she  replied.  '  King  Franz  can- 
not dissolve  our  marriage,  nor  can  he 
prevent  Roderick  from  succeeding  him. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be 
quite  content  never  to  set  foot  in  Kron- 
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heim  until  my  husband  becomes  King. 
Indeed,  if  I  take  my  own  interests  into 
account,  it  would  be  far  better  that  we 
should  remain  away  for  a  time.  While  we 
are  away  nothing  can  be  done  against  us. 
But  if  we  returned  we  might  be  so  teased, 
that  from  sheer  weariness  we  should  sign 
away  our  rights.  Remember,  I  neither 
want  my  husband  to  resign  his  own,  nor 
do  I  w^ish  to  take  up  my  position  as  a 
morganatic  wife  with  a  title  of  Countess. 
I  had  rather  let  events  work  for  me,  as  I 
am  sure  they  will.' 

Here  a  little  piece  of  feminine  vanity 
came  into  play,  for  catching  sight  of  the  illus- 
trated paper  which  contained  the  grievous 
woodcut  of  herself,  Isabel  exclaimed — 

*  Dear  me !  since  the  Kronheimers 
must  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea 
that   I   am  Prince  Roderick's  wife,  I  hope 
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they  will  get  some  better  portrait  of  me 
than  that.' 

'  Suppose  I  send  a  good  cabinet  photo- 
graph of  you  to  the  Sabelburg  Illitstrated?' 
I  suggested  in  fun. 

'  I  wish  you  would,'  she  replied,  half 
mirthful,  half  serious.  '  And  since  our 
little  kitten  of  a  secret  is  now  well  out  of 
the  bag,  you  might  post  one  to  the  Lon- 
don Graphic.  I  suppose  I  shall  become  a 
heroine  of  romance  now,  so  it  is  as  well 
the  world  should  know  that  Prince  Rode- 
rick hasn't  married  a  perfect  fright.' 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  diminutive 
big-whiskered  tailor,  who  came  in  to  try 
on  a  costume  which  Isabel  had  ordered  on 
arriving  in  Vienna.  Tailor-made  ladies' 
dresses  are  one  of  the  specialities  of 
Vienna,  and  this  tailor  had  told  Isabel 
in  his  artless  Austrian  way  that  she  was 
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one  of  the  only  foreigners  he  had  ever 
seen  with  a  fesch  (smart)  Viennese  figure. 
But  now  that  he  had  read  in  the  papers 
that  he  had  been  working  for  the  w^ife  of  a 
Crown  Prince,  the  little  man  was  quite 
beside  himself  with  excitement ;  and  when 
Isabel  had  rung  for  her  maid  to  carry  her 
dress  to  her  room,  he  unfolded  a  piece  of 
vellum  with  gilt  edges  and  entreated  E2t7'e 
KoniglicJie  Hoheit  Dttrchlatichtiste  Fratt 
to  put  her  signature  to  a  statement  that  he 
was  appointed  'Tailor  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Crown  Princess  of  Kronheim.' 
The  Prince  came  in  while  he  was  proffer- 
ing his  supplication,  and  observing  Isabel's 
confusion,  told  her  to  sign.  She  blushed 
very  prettily,  but  without  more  ado  signed 
'  Isabel' 

By  and  by  when   the   little   tailor  had 
gone — leaving    the    costume,  which   fitted 
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without  a  crease — we  set  to  work  on  our 
plan  for  absconding  from  Vienna,  and  the 
Prince  entered  upon  this  escapade  with 
the  jubilation  he  felt  in  all  things  with 
mystery  in  them.  The  thing  was  not 
easy,  but  we  settled  it  in  this  way.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  mornino:  of  the  next 
day  the  Prince  and  Isabel  walked  out  of 
the  hotel  together.  The  street  loungers 
were  not  at  their  post  of  observation  at 
this  early  hour,  and  it  so  chanced  that 
nobody  saw  them  go  out.  After  a  ramble 
through  some  crooked  streets,  and  having 
made  sure  that  they  were  not  being  fol- 
lowed, they  took  a  cab,  drove  to  the 
Hungarian  railway  station,  and  started 
for  Pressburg.  A  few  hours  later  I  paid 
the  hotel  bill  (a  nice  one  it  was),  and  drove 
to  the  Western  railway  station,  as  if  I 
were  going  to  Kronheim  or  Paris.     Leav- 
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ing  the  luggage  in  the  cloak  -  room,  I 
returned  to  town,  killed  time  till  three 
o'clock,  then  sent  a  commissionaire  in  a 
fiacre  to  fetch  the  luggage  from  the 
Western  to  the  Hungarian  station.  Here 
Eliza,  the  maid,  joined  me,  and  we  entered 
the  four  o'clock  express  to  Budapest.  The 
train  stopped  at  Pressburg,  the  Count  and 
Countess  were  waiting  on  the  platform,  and 
we  finished  the  journey  together,  reaching 
the  Hungarian  capital  at  ten  o'clock.  At 
the  hotel  we  gave  the  names  of  Count  and 
Countess  Hochfeld  and  Mr.  Ferdinand. 

Joe  Trotman  remained  in  Vienna,  and 
of  course  said  nothing  to  disabuse  the 
hotel  people  of  the  notion  that  we  had 
travelled  westwards.  The  papers  accord- 
ingly announced  that  Prince  Roderick  had 
started  for  Kronheim,  and  this  being  tele- 
graphed  in   every  direction   by   the   news 
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agencies,  we  were  quite  unsuspected  at 
Budapest,  and  relapsed  once  more  into  the 
bliss  of  being  mcogniti. 

Budapest  is  all  that  Vienna  might  be 
and  is  not.  The  double  names  of  Buda 
and  Pesth  call  up  to  the  mind  of  the 
student  wild  episodes  in  history,  ferocious 
conflicts  with  Turks  and  tumultuous  gath- 
erings of  magnates,  legislating  on  horse- 
back in  the  Plain  of  Rakosch.  The 
memories  of  later  times  are  of  Kossuth's 
revolt  and  Haynau's  butcheries.  When 
the  white-coated  Austrians  and  the  Cos- 
sacks clubbed  their  forces  to  put  down 
Hungarian  liberties,  all  Europe  rang  with 
shouts  of  sympathy  for  the  Magyars,  and 
the  hanging  of  thirteen  Hungarian  generals 
by  the  Russian  Paskewitch's  orders  at 
Arad  was  universally  execrated  as  a  foul 
deed.      But  so  little  have  events  in  Hun- 
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gary  been  watched  since  that  time  that, 
beyond  a  vague  idea  that  '  the  Hungarians 
got  home  rule  some  years  ago/  the  tourist 
who  visits  Budapest  knows  nothing,  and 
has  only  the  faintest  conception  of  what  he 
is  going  to  see. 

He  is  prepared  for  a  mediaeval  city  with 
dark  streets  and  grim  towers,  and  a  popu- 
lation wearing  national  costume,  the  women 
in  flying  jackets  with  furred  trimmings,  the 
men  in  knee  boots  and  frogged  coats.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a  railway  to  Budapest, 
but  he  has  his  misgivings  about  the  hotels 
and  postal  arrangements.  He  'supposes,'^ 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  send  off  a  telegram. 
In  any  case  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Hungarians  still  look  upon  Vienna  as  their 

1  In  1885  a-  party  of  very  eminent  Frenchmen,  with 
Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  at  their  head,  made  a  tour  of 
Hungary,  and  one  of  them  shyly  asked  whether  he  could 
send  a  telegram  from  Hungary  to  Paris. 
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capital,  and  that  they  are  an  uncouth  provin- 
cial folk,  troublesome  to  govern,  but  loyal  in 
the  main  to  the  superior  people  in  the 
Kaiserstadt.  And  he  is  persuaded  that  he 
has  seen  the  best  of  what  Austria- Hungary 
has  to  show  when  he  left  this  Kaiserstadt 
behind  him. 

Consequently  the  first  view  of  Budapest 
which  a  tourist  gets  in  the  morning  from  a 
window  overlooking  the  Danube  is  one 
that  astonishes  him.  Budapest  is  as 
modern  as  Paris,  as  busy  as  Manchester  ; 
it  has  natural  beauties  which  make  it  the 
rival  of  Edinburgh  and  Athens,  and  it  is 
just  now  bursting  into  life  as  the  great 
Danubian  metropolis  of  the  future. 

The  two  cities  of  Buda  and  Pesth, 
divided  by  the  Danube,  are  linked  by 
a  magnificent  English-built  suspension 
bridge.      Buda  is  set  on  a  cluster  of  hills, 
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and  shows  tiers  upon  tiers  of  white  houses 
with  green  shutters.  The  highest  hill  is 
crowned  by  the  Royal  palace  or  castle, 
which  is  painted  a  pale  yellow,  and  from 
which  hanging  gardens  and  terraces 
descend  to  the  river  quay.  In  summer, 
when  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  mantles  of 
purple  clematis  cover  the  terrace  walls, 
the  view  is  charming.  In  winter,  when 
draperies  of  snow  cloak  the  house-tops 
and  the  hillsides,  it  is  calm  and  grand. 
Guarding  the  whole  of  the  ancient  city 
from  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  cliff, 
stands  the  low-browed,  frowning  fortress  of 
the  Blocksberg. 

In  Pesth,  which  is  built  upon  a  level, 
there  are  stately  squares  studded  with  the 
statues  of  Hungarian  patriots,  and  bordered 
by  monumental  public  buildings,  streets 
full  of  brilliant  shops  and  broad  boulevards 
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teeming  with  traffic.  No  capital  in  Europe 
has  a  finer  boulevard  than  the  Andrassy 
Utcza,  which  runs  for  two  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  town  park  ;  and 
the  Opera  on  this  thoroughfare  might  be 
taken  as  a  model  for  theatrical  architects 
all  the  world  over.  Then  all  around 
bubble  those  signs  of  life  and  energy  which 
one  misses  in  Vienna. 

There  is  no  stagnation,  but  movement 
everywhere  with  liberty.  Hungary  has  a 
free  press  and  a  genuine  Parliament.  Its 
people  are  not  afraid  to  speak,  its  aristo- 
cracy and  officials  do  not  drop  their  voices 
and  close  their  ears  at  the  word  'politics,' 
but  blurt  out  what  they  think,  and  care  not 
who  hears  them.  The  national  costume  is 
no  longer  much  seen.  Worn  as  a  political 
protest  from  1847  to  1867  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
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only  Sport  it  now  on  gala  occasions.  But 
it  is  seen  on  door  porters  and  other  liveried 
servants.  The  Hungarian  footman  who 
sits  on  the  box  of  the  carriage  is  dressed 
as  a  Hussar,  and  the  postilions  of  hearses 
wear  the  same  dress  in  black.  The  roueh 
work  of  the  city — its  scavengering,  market 
portering,  etc. — seems  all  to  be  done  by 
Slovaks  clad  in  baggy  white  breeches  like 
petticoats. 

We  took  an  immediate  liking  for  Buda- 
pest, as  who  does  not  ?  and  we  had  a 
couple  of  days'  most  agreeable  rambling 
through  the  old  town  and  the  new.  Curious 
it  was  at  Buda  to  stand  on  the  ramparts  of 
the  fortress  which  Abdurrahman  Abdi 
Pasha  in  1666  defended  with  his  life,  when 
the  Hungarians  under  Count  John  Ester- 
hazy  and  the  Austrians  under  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  captured  the  citadel  from  the 
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Turks  and  drove  back  the  outposts  of 
Mussulman  domination  in  Europe  to  Bel- 
grade. 

What  would  Budapest  be  now,  and 
what  would  Central  Europe  be,  if  the 
Turks  had  been  the  victors  in  that  despe- 
rate three  days'  siege  ?  Curious  too  to 
look  out  over  the  Plain  of  Rakosch  and  to 
think  of  the  thousands  of  Magyar  horse- 
men assembling  in  open  air  Parliament 
and  votino^  their  laws  with  drawn  swords. 
Obstructives  must  have  found  an  expert 
wrist  of  more  use  to  them  than  a  loud 
tongue  in  those  days.  One  can  imagine 
the  skirmishing  that  went  on  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  plain  when  sabres  clanked 
and  refractory  members  rolled  out  of  their 
saddles,  succumbing  to  the  '  lobby  argu- 
ments '  of  the  period. 

In    the    evenings    we    supped    in    the 
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public  dining-room  of  one  of  the  two  lead- 
ing hotels  In  order  to  listen  to  the  string 
bands  which  perform  nightly.  When  these 
bands  are  really,  good,  their  music  is  worth 
travelling  to  Hungary  to  hear.  The 
fiddlers  are  for  the  most  part  swarthy 
little  fellows  with  sparkling  eyes  and  big 
moustaches,  who  play  without  any  scores, 
but  from  ear.  Practice  as  much  as  they 
may  together,  their  performance  of  operatic 
airs  can  never  equal  that  of  a  well-trained 
orchestra  led  by  Edward  Strauss,  and  this 
makes  the  Viennese  severe  upon  these 
fiddlers ;  but  when  the  men  execute  their 
dreamy  and  half  savage  national  airs,  then 
their  skill  flashes  out  and  their  audience  is 
enthralled. 

The  conductor  stands  out  a  little  in 
front  of  his  men  with  his  back  to  them 
and  improvises  a  reverie  in  which  measures 
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of  penetrating  sweetness  blend  strangely 
with  skreeling  notes.  When  he  wants  his 
men  to  join  in  he  turns,  his  foot  stamps, 
he  nods  to  right  and  left,  and  his  fingers 
wriggle  over  the  fiddlestrings  as  if  they 
were  hot  wires.  Gradually  the  playing 
brings  up  all  the  poetry  of  the  vast 
Hungarian  Puztas  (plains)  before  the 
listener.  On  those  boundless  flats  of 
black  earth  and  spare  grass  the  Czikos 
pasture  their  herds  of  five  hundred  horses  ; 
the  shepherds,  with  not  a  tree  to  shade 
them,  huddle  under  an  aw^ning  of  sack- 
cloth and  watch  a  flock  of  ten  thousand 
sheep,  while  the  pig  drovers,  chasing  their 
gaunt  grunting  swine  from  place  to  place, 
have  a  trouble  to  keep  these  creatures 
from  scattering.  Men  and  animals,  how- 
ever, form  only  small  patches  of  living 
things    in    the    great    expanse,    and    the 
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traveller   who    rides    by  feels    he    is   in   a 
wilderness. 

If  the  music  be  good  it  calls  up  the 
infinite  desolation  of  the  Puztas  when  the 
autumn  mists  rise  or  when  the  landscape 
is  deluged  with  rain  ;  or  again  its  wild 
glory  under  a  scarlet  sunset  when  the 
Czikos  challenge  each  other  to  feats  of 
bareback  riding,  and  the  thousands  of 
sheep  bleat  as  they  return  slowly  to  their 
sheds.  Then  the  scene  chanofes  to  even- 
ing  in  the  village  wine-shop,  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  the  Czikos,  who 
are  the  aristocracy  of  the  plain,  dance  the 
Czarda  with  the  boldest  country  -  girls. 
No  finnikin  jig  this  Czarda,  but  a  dance  in 
which  the  stamping  of  boots  on  the  floor 
makes  the  tavern  boards  creak,  while  with 
hands  and  arms  interlaced  the  partners 
spin  round  in  a  barbarous  whirl  and  pant 
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till  their  cheeks  are  aglow.  Once  more 
then  the  scene  changes  to  a  night  storm, 
which  disperses  the  dancers  to  their 
hovels.  Now  comes  the  moment  when 
the  conductor  of  the  band  demeans  him- 
self like  one  possessed.  His  bow  whistles 
as  he  cuts  the  air  with  it  and  slashes  it 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  fiddle.  His  arms 
and  legs  are  in  contortions.  His  mouth 
emits  hoarse  gutturals  of  command,  and  his 
men,  all  seized  with  the  same  frenzy  as 
himself,  are  fiddling  away  with  despera- 
tion. 

Hungarians  who  have  dined  well  get 
so  transported  by  this  minstrelsy  that  they 
fling  a  hundred-florin  note  into  the  saucer 
of  the  man  who  comes  round  to  collect 
after  each  performance.  Strangers  at  first 
often  find  the  music  irritating.  They  can- 
not   talk    through    it.      It    interferes    with 
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their  orders  to  the  waiters.  Sometimes 
the  finale  suspends  all  attendance  in  the 
room,  and  the  waiters  stand  together 
amazed  to  stupidity  while  the  infernal  din 
of  concluding  measures — imitating  perhaps 
the  raging  of  a  gale  and  the  falling  of  a 
thunderbolt — has  its  climax  in  a  frantic 
round  of  applause  from  the  whole  audi- 
ence. 

Isabel  had  such  a  fine  taste  for  music, 
and  such  an  understanding  of  it  in  all  its 
expressions,  that  she  was  captivated  from 
the  first  by  the  Hungarian  players.  The 
Prince,  after  saying  with  a  laugh  that  it 
required  at  least  three  glasses  of  Car- 
lowitzer  to  nerve  a  man  for  such  a  noise 
as  that,  ended  by  liking  the  performance 
because  it  allowed  him  to  sit  back  silent 
for  twenty  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  while 
he  smoked  his  cigar  he  could  fancy  that  all 
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the   plains   of  Hungary  lay  between   him 
and  human  cares. 

It  was  on  our  second  evening  at  Buda- 
pest, and  we  had  been  revelling  in  nearly 
three  hours'  music  at  our  own  hotel,  when 
a  waiter  brought  me  a  telegram.  It  was 
from  Joe  Trotman,  and  repeated  a  mes- 
sage which  had  been  addressed  to  me  at 
Vienna  by  Dr.  Grinzener — 

Order  against  you  has  been  cancelled,  so  please 
come  Sabelburg  immediately  on  business  most  import- 
ant to  Prince.  Opinion  in  high  quarters  which  I 
share  is  that  Prince  himself  had  better  stay  away  for 
present.  Grinzener. 

'Well,  nothing  could  be  better,'  ex- 
claimed the  Prince  with  elation,  as  he 
handed  the  message  to  Isabel  after  read- 
ing it.  '  You  will  start  to-morrow  morning 
early.  Let  us  come  upstairs  now,  and  I 
will  give  you  your  instructions.' 
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What  the  Prince  had  to  say  chiefly 
concerned  settlements  in  favour  of  his 
wife,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  procuring 
of  unhmited  letters  of  credit  for  himself. 
But  he  had  several  times  talked  to  me  on 
these  matters,  and  had  little  to  add.  He 
was  loth  to  part  with  me,  however,  and 
his  spirits  sank  as  he  spoke  about  being 
left  alone.  He  complained  too  of  having 
no  valet  now  that  Joe  was  in  Vienna.  He 
had  never  been  in  such  a  position  before, 
and  was  self-compassionate  about  having 
to  forage  for  his  linen  in  boxes.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  take  Joe 
to  Kronheim  w4th  me,  as  I  mieht  want  a 
safe  messenger  (in  which  the  Prince 
agreed) ;  but  I  promised  to  arrange  with 
the  landlord  that  a  good  body-servant 
should  be  procured  for  the  Prince  on  the 
morrow.      It  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
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Prince  had  sent  back  his  own  valet,  chas- 
seur, and  groom  from  London  to  Sabelburg 
on  suspicion  that  they  were  spies.  He 
would  not  hear  of  my  bringing  any  mem- 
ber of  his  ow^n  household  from  Kronheim, 
and  one  of  the  orders  he  gave  me  was  to 
dismiss  all  his  Greek  and  Montenegrin 
servants  at  Grtinsee  with  three  months' 
wages. 

'  A  Hungarian  valet  who  talks  German 
will  do  very  well  for  me,'  he  said;  'but  I 
can't  hope  to  find  any  man  in  this  country 
to  take  your  duties.  I  shall  count  the 
hours  until  you  return.  Good-bye,  but  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  before  you  start.' 
He  called  Isabel,  who  had  retired  to  her 
room  during  our  conference,  to  say  good- 
night to  me. 

'A  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  you,' 
she  said,  with  a  kind  look  in  her  fine  eyes. 
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and  the  grasp  of  her  hand  intimated  elo- 
quently enough  that  she  relied  on  me  to 
befriend  her  husband  and  her  to  the  best 
of  my  power. 

I  was  going  from  the  Prince's  apart- 
ments to  mine  when  a  small  man  who  was 
pacing  noiselessly  in  the  passage  hurried 
and  confronted  me.  It  was  M.  Oiloff,  the 
Bulgarian. 

'  Hush ! '  he  said.  '  I  know  Prince 
Roderick  is  here.  I  was  dining  down- 
stairs and  recognised  him.  Could  I  speak 
to  him  ? ' 

'  I  daresay  he  will  receive  you,'  I 
answered,  disconcerted  ;  '  but  I  must  ask 
him,  and  you  must  recollect  that  he  does 
not  want  his  presence  here  to  be  known.' 

'  I  guessed  that ;  but  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  the  Prince  had  come  to  Vienna, 
and  I  started  from  Sofia  on  purpose  to  see 
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him.  What  made  me  stop  here  was 
another  telegram  in  one  of  the  papers 
which  stated  that  the  Prince  had  gone  to 
Kronheim.  My  falHng  in  with  you  was 
therefore  quite  accidental,  and  perhaps 
providential.  If  the  Prince  means  to  do 
anything  for  Bulgaria  now  is  the  time.' 

There  was  no  escaping  our  patriotic 
friend,  so  I  returned  without  more  parley 
to  the  Prince's  sitting-room  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  Isabel  clasped  her 
hands,  but  the  Prince  astonished  me  by 
his  alacrity  in  exclaiming  :  '  Oiloff  ?  why, 
he  will  be  a  godsend  now  you  are  going ; 
he  is  the  best  company  possible.  By  all 
means  show  him  in.' 

So  M.  Oiloff  was  introduced,  and  -the 
Prince  giving  him  a  friendly  clap  on  the 
shoulder  presented  him  to  Isabel,  saying, 
'The  Princess,  my  wife.' 
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I  had  no  suspicion  till  then  that  M. 
Oiloff  had  made  such  headway  in  the 
Prince's  good  opinion,  and  this  unexpected 
encounter  set  me  musing  as  I  went  off  to 
my  room,  leaving  the  Bulgarian  in  a  tete-a- 
tete  with  my  whimsical  master. 
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From  Budapest  to  Sabelburg  was  a  fifteen 
hours'  journey.  Joe,  apprised  by  tele- 
gram, was  waiting  for  me  at  the  Vienna 
station,  and  we  reached  King  Franz's 
capital  together  without  any  adventure. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
but  I  drove  at  once  to  Dr.  Grinzener's 
house,  or  rather  to  the  house  in  which  he 
rented  a  flat,  and  left  Joe  with  the  cab 
outside  whilst  I  went  in.  Dr.  Grinzener 
was  at  home  and  was  receiving  company, 
for  the  small  vestibule  of  his  apartment 
was  encumbered  with  hats  and  overcoats. 
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I  was  shown  into  a  small  study,  and 
sounds  of  animated  conversation  reached 
me  from  the  adjoining  room,  with  the 
smoke  of  much  strong  tobacco,  which 
percolated  through  the  keyholes  and 
under  the  door.  Abruptly  the  talking 
ceased,  and  next  minute  Dr.  Grin- 
zener  walked  in  sucking  at  the  remnant 
of  a  cigar  through  an  amber  mouth- 
piece. 

Externally  he  was  the  same  man  as 
ever — plump,  jolly,  with  his  shirt  front  well 
starched,  the  pebbles  of  his  spectacles 
gleaming,  and  his  peachy  cheeks  all 
puckered  up  into  dimples.  But  as  he 
gave  me  his  hand  I  became  conscious 
that  there  was  an  assurance  about 
him  —  a  dignity  even  —  that  he  had 
not  possessed  before.  Cool  and  cheer- 
ful   he    had     always     been,     but     timid. 
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Now,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
anybody. 

He  grinned  at  me  as  though  we  were 
two  old  jokesters  who  met  after  a  long 
separation  and  were  going  to  have  an 
evening  of  it. 

'  It's  right  of  you  to  have  come  so  soon, 

my  excellent  friend.  Where  are  you 
staying  ?' 

'  Nowhere  ;  my  cab  is  at  the  door  with 
my  servant.' 

'  Capital.  I  have  a  spare  room,  and 
can  put  you  up.  Your  servant  can  sleep 
at  an  inn  a  few  doors  off.  Let  me  manage 
it  all,  and  then  I'll  return  for  a  few  moments 
to  my  friends  in  the  next  room  and  get  rid 
of  them.  They  are  some  of  my  parlia- 
mentary supporters,  and  we  have  been 
holding  an  important  conference.  One 
word,  however.      I  have  a  piece  of  news 
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which  I  should  Hke  you  to  digest  during 
my  brief  absence.  Prince  Wolfgang  is 
dying; 

'  Prince  Wolfgang,  the  King's  son-in- 
law  !' 

'  Yes — it's  very  sad,  isn't  it  ? '  Protrud- 
ing his  under  lip  over  his  upper  and 
nodding  like  a  mandarin.  Dr.  Felix  Grin- 
zener  laughed,  or  looked  as  if  he  did,  for 
there  was  no  making  out  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  his  facial  convulsions.  '  Prince 
Wolfgang  has  got  softening  of  the  brain. 
You  have  no  doubt  heard  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  surgery.  He  liked  to  cut  off 
people's  legs  and  arms,  and  he  wanted  to 
pass  an  examination.  Well,  he  overdid  it. 
One  day  he  proposed  cutting  off  the 
King's  leg,  and  people  saw  there  was 
something  wrong.  The  family  thought 
he  wanted  rest  after  his  hard  studying,  and 
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took  him  off  to  the  country.  But  now  the 
truth  is  out — it  is  known  at  least  in  Court 
and  poHtical  circles.  The  illness  has  made 
galloping  progress  within  the  last  fortnight, 
and  the  doctors  say  he  will  die  within  a 
year.' 

'Well,  then,  all  Count  Hochort's 
intrigues  ? ' 

'  Exactly,  my  dear  young  friend,'  nodded 
Dr.  Grinzener.  '  But  now  excuse  me  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  reflect  over  what  I 
have  said  during  my  brief  absence.' 

The  importance  of  Prince  Wolfgang's 
approaching  death  as  regards  Prince 
Roderick's  position  was  obvious.  The 
King's  secret  wishes  and  Count  Hochort's 
open  efforts  had  all  tended  to  get  Prince 
Wolfgang  proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne  in 
Prince  Roderick's  place.  But  if  Wolfgang 
died   or  were   recognised  to  be   incurably 
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mad,  the  plot  must  collapse.  Prince  Wolf- 
gang had  children,  but  no  minister  could 
think  of  getting  the  succession  altered  in 
favour  of  a  boy  four  years  old  (for  such 
was  the  age  of  the  eldest  son),  whose 
accession  would  render  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Regency.  I  saw  all  this  in  a 
moment.  Fate  had  confounded  Prince 
Roderick's  enemies,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
now  whether  the  same  power  would  work 
for  or  against  Isabel,  his  wife. 

The  room  In  which  I  sat  was  the  study 
of  a  man  who  worked.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  bookshelves,  and  the  shelves 
were  crammed.  The  carpet  was  a  poor 
drugget  with  holes.  The  red  reps  of 
the  sofa  were  threadbare,  and  the  green 
leather  of  the  writing-table  was  frayed 
with  wear.  The  only  ornaments  in  the 
room  were  a  marble  bust  of  Prince  Rode- 
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rick,  a  fine  oil  portrait  of  Prince  Roderick 
on  an  easel,  and  a  rich  silver  inkstand  with 
an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  the  gift 
of  Prince  Roderick.  Whether  Dr.  Grin- 
zener  loved  Prince  Roderick  in  his  heart, 
no  human  being  could  probably  have  dis- 
covered ;  but  he  had  attached  his  fortunes 
to  him,  and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
service  showed  the  hidden  strength  of  his 
character. 

Now  he  was  'apparently  about  to  get 
his  reward.  He  was  already  a  parlia- 
mentary leader,  and  might  become  the 
Prime  Minister  of  to-morrow.  But  it  was 
strange  to  think  of  the  owner  of  this 
shabby  room  on  a  second  floor  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  dignity. 

I  heard  the  Doctor  show  his  guests  out 
with  broad  German  words  of  good  cheer 
as   he   helped   them    on   with    their    over- 
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coats  and  ordered  his  two  servant-girls 
to  assist  them  with  their  goloshes.  Pre- 
sently, when  the  last  had  gone,  and  when 
I  had  caught  the  sound  of  Joe's  voice 
bringing  up  my  luggage,  the  Doctor  opened 
the  folding-doors  of  his  dining-room  and 
said  chirpingly  to  me — 

*  Come  in  ;  now  we  are  alone.' 

The  bare  table  of  the  plainly  furnished 
room  was  covered  with  pipe  ashes  and  beer- 
glasses,  and  a  red-armed  wench  was  open- 
ing one  of  the  windows  to  let  the  smoke 
out. 

'  Now,  Malchen,'  said  Dr.  Grinzener 
paternally  to  the  girl,  '  you  must  get  the 
Herr  Captain  some  supper.' 

'  Lieber  himmel !  Herr  Doctor,  but  all 
the  shops  are  closed.' 

'  Yes,  but  there  is  a  cold  pork  chop  in 
the  meat  safe,  and  a  piece  of  Brunswick 
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sausage,  which  I  did  not  finish  at  my  mid- 
day meal.  This  with  some  coffee — not 
too  much  watered,  Malchen — must  do  for 
to-night,  and  mind  you  put  a  hot  water 
tin  in  the  Herr  Captain's  bed,  for  the  ther- 
mometer marked  five  degrees  Re'aumur 
below  zero  this  evening.' 

'  If  the  Herr  Captain  eats  both  the  chop 
and  the  sausage  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  his  servant,'  observed  the  unsophisti- 
cated Malchen. 

*  Sophie  must  take  the  Herr  Captain's 
servant  round  to  the  inn  whence  we  get 
beer,  and  tell  the  landlord  with  Dr.  Grin- 
zener's  best  compliments  that  the  young 
man  is  to  have  supper  and  a  bed.' 

'  The  young  man  may  then  perhaps  sup 
better  than  his  master.  Shall  I  tell  Sophie 
to  bring  back  a  dish  of  carbonade  (veal 
chop)  for  the  Herr  Captain  ?' 
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'  The  Herr  says  No,'  replied  Dr.  Grln- 
zener,  after  a  consulting  look  at  me.  He 
then  showed  me  the  way  to  my  room,  and 
when  I  had  dismissed  Joe  till  the  morning 
I  returned  to  the  frugal  supper  provided 
for  me. 

Whilst  I  tackled  the  pork  chop  Dr. 
Grinzener,  who  had  lighted  a  fresh  cigar, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  stopped 
every  now  and  then  to  take  a  sip  out  of 
his  beer-glass.  Until  I  had  quite  finished 
he  spoke  only  on  trivial  subjects,  but  w^hen 
the  tray  had  been  removed,  when  our  two 
glasses  had  been  replenished,  when  the 
two  maids  had  been  sent  to  bed,  and  when 
the  petroleum  lamp  in  the  vestibule  had 
been  put  out  by  the  Doctor's  own  careful 
hands,  then  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine 
and  said — 

'  Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  have 
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had  time  for  reflection,  and  I  may  continue 
my  discourse.  Count  Hochort's  power  is 
broken.  I  and  my  esteemed  friends  who 
met  here  this  eveninor  can  turn  him  out 
of  office  when  we  please,  and  the  King 
knows  it.  His  ^Majesty  sent  for  me  yester- 
day, when  the  order  of  expulsion  against 
you  was  cancelled  by  my  desire! 

He  half  closed  his  eyes  as  he  said  this, 
and  all  the  dimples  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
ironed  out  of  his  cheeks,  giving  him  for  a 
moment  an  air  of  solemnity.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  nearing  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  evidently  expected  to  be  con- 
gratulated.     I  congratulated  him. 

*  Thank  you.  If  his  Majesty  deigns  to 
require  my  services  he  shall  have  them.' 
This  was  spoken  with  a  little  bow,  during 
which  all  the  dimples  reappeared.  '  But 
now,    please    to    follow    me.       I     and    my 
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esteemed  friends  could  rouse  all  Kronheim 
and  all  Germany  against  Count  Hochort 
by  letting  it  be  suspected  that  he  was 
scheming  to  get  Prince  Wolfgang's  little 
son  raised  to  the  throne  after  King  Franz, 
for  it  would  be  imagined,  and  rightly,  that 
he  was  ambitious  of  becoming  one  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  so  as  to  remain  in 
power  during  the  whole  of  the  young 
King's  minority.  This  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  mere  suspicion  of  such 
a  thing  would  damage  his  character  and 
force  him  to  resign.' 

'  But  you  say  that  Prince  Wolfgang's 
illness  is  not  generally  known  ? ' 

*  It  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
papers.  You  see,  this  scandal  with  the 
Fraulein  Isabel  Meadowes  has  placed  us 
in  a  difficulty.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
I  and  my  esteemed  friends  of  the  Opposi- 
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tion  would  at  once  have  given  the  widest 
pubhcity  to  the  illness,  so  as  to  rid  our 
young  master  once  and  for  ever  of 
all  hostile  machinations.  Ah,  my  young 
friend,  his  return  to  Sabelburg  would  have 
been  a  triumph !  He  would  have  soon 
been  welcomed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  country.  There  would  have 
been  such  a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  in 
his  favour  that  all  the  past  would  have 
been  forgotten ;  and  we  of  the  Opposition 
w^ere  prepared  to  lodge  an  interpellation 
asking  Count  Hochort  whether  the  Bad- 
stadt  Gazette,  which  has  systematically 
slandered  our  Prince,  had  not  been  sub- 
sidised out  of  the  secret  service  fund.  We 
are  a  small  party  in  Parliament  —  the 
Opposition  in  this  country  always  is, — but 
the  nation  would  have  been  with  us.  The 
mob  would  have  broken  Count  Hochort's 
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windows,  and  his  dismayed  majority  would 
have  seized  a  pretext  for  abandoning  him. 
And  think  if,  on  the  top  of  all  this,  we 
had  been  able  to  announce  our  Prince's 
betrothal  to  the  Princess  Blanche !  Alas, 
alas !  The  story  of  this  clandestine 
marriage  with  the  Fraulein  Isabel  has 
stopped  us  short  just  as  our  trumpets  were 
sounding  for  the  march.  What  a  pity 
that  you  could  not  prevent  it  ! ' 

'  How  could  I  prevent  it  ?  I  was  in 
prison.' 

'  I  know,  I  know.  You  are  quite 
blameless.'  These  were  not  mere  words 
on  Dr.  Grinzener's  part.  I  am  sure  that 
before  giving  me  his  confidence  he  had 
arraigned  me  for  mental  trial,  had  compared 
dates  and  had  pondered  over  my  general 
conduct  until  not  a  point  was  left  against 
me.       'You    are    with    us,    I    know,'    he 
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added,   '  and  I  am  sure  you  deplored  the 
marriage.' 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  thing  is  done 
now.' 

'  But  it  can  be  undone.' 
'  I  doubt  it.' 
'Why?' 

'  Because  there  has  been  a  marriage, 
by  which  the  Prince  is  bound  in  honour, 
even  if  there  be  any  legal  flaw,  and 
because  I  believe  the  two  love  each 
other.' 

I  think  Dr.  Grinzener  winked.  He 
certainly  grinned,  toyed,  chuckling,  with 
his  watch-chain,  and  pointed  a  playful  fore- 
finger at  me  as  he  stood  up. 

*  Honour,  Herr  Captain,  is  a  question 
which  deserves  a  chapter  apart.  A  prince's 
first  duty  is  to  his  house  and  to  his  people 
— to  the  people  from  whom  he  has  received 
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all  that  he  possesses  and  by  whose  loyalty 
he  is  what  he  is.  So  if  a  prince's  public 
honour  clashes  with  his  private  honour, 
one  of  the  two  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
it  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
shall  be  faithless  to  one  woman  or  false 
to  millions  of  men  and  women.  You 
agree  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't; 

'  Well,    it    is    not    necessary    that    you 

should  adjudicate  ;  for  the  appeal  must  be 

made   in   the   last   instance  to   the   Prince 

himself.      Xow  we   come   to   the   "love." 

The  Prince  married  out  of  wounded  vanity, 

out  of   lassitude    et  pour  faire  passei^  le 

temps.     These  are  not  elements  of  love.     I 

know  the  Prince's  character.     The  best  of 

his   heart's   affections   were    given    to    the 

Princess     Blanche,     and     this     love     was 

honourable,  as  satisfying  both  his  private 
VOL.   Ill  52 
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inclinations  and  his  public  duty,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  legitimate  ambitions.  It 
may  be  that  the  while  the  Prince  is  travel- 
ling about  like  a  private  person  he  will 
remain  fond  of  his  travelling  companion, 
but  separate  him  from  this  lady  for  a  few 
months,  bring  him  back  here  under  his 
altered  circumstances,  freed  from  all 
worries,  a  popular  idol,  and  the  assured 
heir  of  a  king  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
show  him  what  he  might  do  to  please  his 
people  and  magnify  himself,  and  do  you 
think  that  the  slight  chain  which  now  binds 
him  would  not  snap  ? ' 

'  I  trust  the  Prince  would  in  any  case 
prove  true  to  the  wife  he  has  wedded,'  I 
said,  beginning  to  feel  warm  and  wishing 
the  window  could  be  opened  again.  'Once 
and  for  all  I  must  tell  you.  Dr.  Grinzener, 
that  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Prince's  wife.' 
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'  That  is  only  natural,'  he  answered 
mildly,  *  but  you  must  remember,  my 
young  friend,  that  I  may  be  Prime  Minister 
soon,  and  it  will  not  be  pleasant  for  me 
to  be  encumbered  by  this  clandestine 
marriage  at  the  outset  of  my  official  career. 
I  would  rather  see  the  affair  disposed  of 
before  I  came  to  office.  In  law,  as  you 
know,  the  marriage  is  worthless.  Even  if 
the  Prince  had  been  simple  Mr.  Hochfeld, 
he  could  not  have  contracted  a  marriage 
in  England  without  formalities  at  our 
Kronheim  Legation,  which  have  been 
neglected.  The  Fraulein  Isabel  knows 
that  very  well.  She  has  taken  the  risks 
of  an  irregular  marriage  with  her  eyes 
wide  open.' 

'An  Act  of  Parliament  could  declare 
the  marriage  valid.' 

'  An  Act  of  our  Parliament  could  enable 
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the  Prince  to  contract  another  marriao^e 
with  the  Fraulein  Meadowes,  but  it  could 
do  no  more.  Were  I  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  however,  I  should  not  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  this  purpose  without  the 
strongest  pressure  from  the  Prince.  It 
would  be  most  unpopular.' 

'  Why  should  it  be  unpopular  ?  The 
Kronheimers  could  not  have  a  more 
beautiful  or  a  kinder  Queen  than  Princess 
Isabel; 

'  The  opinions  of  the  people  are  made 
for  them  by  a  few  persons,'  said  Grinzener 
lightly.  '  The  aristocracy  would  be  against 
the  Fraulein,  some  newspaper  editors 
would  attack  her,  and  you  would  have  the 
masses  flaring  up  against  *'the  foreigner," 
as  she  would  be  called.  I,  meanwhile,  as 
Minister,  should  have  to  be  considering 
whether   I  was  really  pleasing  the   Prince 
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by  making  his  chains  fast.  Supposing  I 
noticed  that  he  had  got  tired  of  his 
Frdiclein  ?  Supposing  I  learned  too — a 
not  impossible  case — that  he  had  secretly 
hinted  a  wish  to  sundry  politicians  that 
the  Marriage  Bill  should  be  carried  no 
further  than  might  be  needful  to  prove  his 
good  faith  towards  the  Frctulem  ?  It  is 
not  all  above-board  play  in  politics,  my 
young  friend,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
left  on  my  back  upon  the  floor  of  our 
Parliament  with  a  silly  torn  Bill  in  my 
hands.' 

'  What  do  you  propose,  then.  Dr. 
Grinzener  ? ' 

'  Why  this  —  that  the  Prince  should 
return  to  Sabelburg,  but  without  the 
Frimlein.  We  will  officially  deny  the 
marriage ;  the  Prince  shall  reside  at  Court 
for  a  month,  and  during  that  time  he  can 
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look  about  him  and  decide  reasonably 
whether  he  will  marry,  and  whom.' 

*  But  he  is  married.' 

'  No,  Herr  Captain,  he  is  not.  Sleep 
over  it  and  you  will  agree  with  me.  To- 
morrow we  shall  have  other  things  to 
discuss.  Lieber  Hini7nel !  there  is  the 
church  clock  striking  two  ! ' 

Dr.  Felix  Grinzener  lit  a  candle  set  in 
a  brass  candlestick,  and,  shading  the  light 
with  his  hand,  conducted  me  to  my  bed- 
room. A  fire  had  been  lit  two  hours 
before  in  a  little  iron  stove,  and  the  air 
was  like  that  of  a  forcing-house. 

'  I  hope  the  bed  is  warm,'  he  said,  as 
though  the  atmosphere  were  chilly  ;  and 
he  poked  his  hand  under  the  feather 
edredon  which  did  duty  for  blankets  and 
counterpane.  '  Malchen  did  not  forget 
the  hot  w^ater  tin.      It's  all   right.     Coffee 
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at  eight  o'clock,  eh  ?     Gate  Nacht,  lieber 
Her7'  Rittmeister. ' 

And  squeezing  my  hand  softly,  he 
laughed  from  ear  to  ear,  rejoicing  in  some 
unuttered  joke. 


CHAPTER   XL 

1  HAD  heard  that  Dr.  Grinzener  was  a  rich 
man.  His  style  of  living  was  the  result  of 
education  and  habit.  To  such  men  wealth 
consists  in  having  money,  not  in  spending 
it ;  and  they  go  on  accumulating  thousands 
without  adding  a  cutlet  to  their  dinners. 
They  are  generally  the  men  who  enrich 
nephews  or  endow  universities.  They 
have  the  pride  to  be  talked  of  when  they 
are  gone  rather  than  when  they  are  alive. 

But  Grinzener  had  perhaps  been  saving 
up  for  the  game  of  politics,  in  which  he 
was  right,  for  the  game  is  expensive,  and 
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when  a  man  has  a  passion  for  it  his 
nephews  had  better  make  what  they  can 
out  of  their  uncle  whilst  he  is  still  with 
them. 

Dr.  Felix  Grinzener's  kinsfolk  appeared 
to  have  rallied  round  him  pretty  quickly 
when  they  heard  that  the  King's  counten- 
ance was  beginning  to  shine  upon  him ; 
and  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which  our 
friend  turned  his  sprouting  influence  at 
Court  was  to  advance  his  brother,  Dr. 
Faustus  Grinzener,  who  was  a  medical 
doctor.  Long  before  the  red-armed  Mal- 
chen  had  come  into  my  room  and  plumped 
down  a  tray  with  a  cup  of  cafe  an  lait  on 
the  table  beside  my  bed.  Dr.  Felix,  clean- 
shirted  and  with  his  chin  new  reaped,  had 
sallied  out  like  an  early  bird  to  catch  the 
particular  little  worm  on  which  he  had  set 
his    eye.       I    was    calmly    taking    another 
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hour's  sleep  while  that  worm  was  being 
pecked  up. 

Joe  arrived  tow^ards  nine,  and  it  took 
him  half  an  hour  to  elicit  from  the  two 
maids  that  there  was  no  other  tub  in  the 
apartment  except  the  veritable  tub  in 
which  these  damsels  washed  household 
linen  once  a  week.  This  having  been 
sanded,  scalded  and  scoured,  he  carried  it 
off  in  triumph  to  my  room,  subsequently 
emptying  the  small  domestic  boiler  to  the 
last  drop  to  fill  a  can  of  hot  water — pro- 
ceedings which  caused  much  stupefaction 
to  Malchen  and  Sophie,  and  then  sent 
them  into  fits  of  laughter,  which  they 
smothered  by  stuffing  the  corners  of  their 
blue  aprons  into  their  mouths. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  I  sauntered 
into  the  Doctor's  study  with  an  English- 
man's easy  sense  of  being  up  betimes  and 
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fresh  to  begin  the  day's  work.  By  that 
time  Grinzener  had  got  through  enough 
business  to  satisfy  the  Emperor  Titus's 
notions  of  a  well-spent  day.  He  came  in 
just  as  I  had  glanced  through  the  morning 
papers,  bringing  with  him  the  other 
Grinzener — his  brother  Faustus,  who  was 
so  absurdly  like  him  that  one  could  not 
repress  a  smile  in  eyeing  the  pair. 

The  difference  between  the  two  was 
that  Faustus  was  somewhat  bulkier  than 
Felix,  and  being  a  family  man  with  dom- 
estic responsibilities,  laughed  a  little  less. 
But  when  he  did  laugh,  he  laughed  louder, 
having  no  cares  of  State  to  vex  his  soul, 
and  having  learned  no  doubt  that  a  doc- 
tor's jolly  laugh  is  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cines for  patients. 

Presentations  over,  Dr.  Felix  drew  me 
aside  and    informed  me  that  he  had  just 
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obtained  for  his  brother  the  appointment 
of  physician  and  custodian  of  the  insane 
Prince  Wolfgang. 

'  I  have  had  early  audience  of  his 
Majesty.  I  asked  for  the  appointment, 
and  got  it  at  once.  I  think  they  were 
glad  to  give  it  me,  feeling  that  my  brother 
Faustus  in  a  Court  post  would  be  a  hostage 
for  my  considerate  treatment  of  Count 
Hochort.  But  now  there  is  a  thing  which 
the  King  and  the  Princess  Ursula  much 
desire,  and  it  is  that  the  palace  on  Lake 
Grllnsee  should  be  assigned  to  Prince 
Wolfgang  for  a  residence.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  at  Grtinsee  now,  but  he  is 
staying  with  his  wife  in  one  of  the  villas  of 
the  valley,  where  he  cannot  be  kept  under 
proper  restraint.  In  the  island  he  could 
be  easily  guarded,  and,  as  escape  would  be 
impossible,  he  could  be  allowed  to  roam  at 
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large  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  health, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
secluded  from  prying  eyes.  Do  you 
think  Prince  Roderick  would  consent  to 
give  up  his  favourite  residence  for  the 
remainder  of  his  cousin's  life  ?' 

'  The  circumstances  are  so  exceptional 
that  I  should  think  he  would  consent  with- 
out hesitation.' 

'  So  I  said  to  the  King,  but  I  promised 
him  to  ask  you,  for  his  [Majesty  knows  you 
are  here,  and  I  told  him  you  had  instruc- 
tions to  go  to  Griinsee  yourself.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  to  fetch  some  of  the  Prince's 
things  away,  and  I  am  to  dismiss  all  the 
foreign  servants.' 

'  That  will  just  do,  for  we  can  place  a 
set  of  suitable  attendants  in  their  stead. 
My  brother  Faustus  will  choose  them, 
and  you   can    travel  down    with  him  this 
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afternoon  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments.' 

'  Is  the  matter  so  very  pressing,  then  ?' 

'  Indeed  it  is.  Prince  Wolfgang  is  giv- 
ing the  greatest  trouble.  He  breaks  away 
from  his  villa,  and  has  to  be  chevied  across 
fields  and  woods.  His  antics  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention.' 

I  suggested  that  it  would  only  be  right  to 
consult  Prince  Roderick  before  making  free 
with  his  property,  and  we  discussed  whether 
a  telegram  might  be  sent.  Grinzener 
objected  because  telegrams  pass  through 
so  many  hands,  and  because  we  must 
describe  Prince  Wolfgang's  condition  very 
clearly  in  the  telegram  in  order  to  explain 
our  request.  Eventually  we  decided  upon 
a  letter,  and  Grinzener  in  his  expeditious 
spirit  set  me  to  write  it  at  once. 

Whilst  I  was  at  the  desk  he  packed  off 
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his  brother  to  recruit  a  staff  of  picked 
attendants  from  among  the  private  asylums 
of  the  capital,  and  made  an  appointment 
for  him  to  meet  me  later  in  the  day.  Dr. 
Faustus  hurried  off  with  a  jolly  laugh,  and 
Dr.  Felix  returned  grinning  to  read  my 
letter,  seal  it,  stamp  it,  and  deliver  it  to 
Malchen  for  immediate  posting,  registered. 
I  had  requested  in  the  letter  that  the 
Prince  should  telegraph  at  once  if  he  were 
unable  to  permit  Prince  Wolfgang  to  be 
housed  in  the  palace  ;  but  I  added  that 
we  should  interpret  his  silence  as  consent. 
'  And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
done  this  morning,'  said  Grinzener,  proceed- 
ing to  count  his  performances  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  upon  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  his  left.  '  First,  I  have 
telegraphed  to  the  Rothschilds  of  Budapest 
to  honour  Count   Hochfeld's  signature  for 
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any  draft,  and  I  have  sent  a  telegram  to 
Count  Hochfeld  informing  him  of  this.' 

*  You  will  have  relieved  him  of  a  serious 
anxiety/  I  answered,  laughing,  'for  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty/ 

'  Yet  his  Roval  Hio^hness  is  not  extra- 
vagant  as  princes  go,'  demurred  the  faithful 
Doctor.  '  He  does  not  exceed  his  income, 
which  in  a  prince  is  economy,  whereas 
saving  is  in  them  often  the  sign  of  an 
avaricious  spirit.  But  now,  secondly,  I 
have  arranged  that  the  report  as  to  the 
Prince's  allegfed  marriap:e  shall  be  denied 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Official  Gazette.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  done  that.' 

'  It  was  needful,  my  young  friend,  and 
the  denial  will  be  given  flatly.  Thirdly, 
I  have  received  the  Kino^'s  orracious 
communication  to  yourself  on  the  subject 
of  this   invalid  marriage,  and  it  is  to  this 
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effect :  His  Majesty  will  confer  on  Frau- 
lein  Meadowes  the  title  of  Countess,  and 
will  see  that  she  is  suitably  provided  for 
for  life.  But  she  must  separate  herself 
from  Prince  Roderick  for  three  months, 
and  the  Prince  must  return  to  Sabelburg. 
If  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  be  inclined 
to  marry  the  Countess  Isabel,  his  Majesty 
will  consider  the  subject  by  the  light  of 
events  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
meanwhile.  Possibly  he  might  raise  the 
Countess  to  the  rank  of  Princess  and 
authorise  the  marriage.  It  depends,  I  say, 
on  circumstances,  but  nothing  is  promised. 
Meanwhile  his  Majesty  does  not  recognise 
the  ceremony  that  has  taken  place,  and  he 
forbids  the  Frditlein  to  enter  the  kingdom. 
As  for  Prince  Roderick,  he  will  be  recalled 
by  a  military  order  following  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Inspector-General  of  Infantry,  an 
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appointment  which  will  be  gazetted  in  a 
few  days.' 

'  Those  are  hard  conditions,  Dr.  Grin- 
zener,'  I  murmured,  with  a  deep  pity  for 
Isabel.  *  They  mean  that  during  three 
months  every  artifice  will  be  used  to  part 
Prince  Roderick  from  his  young  wife.' 

'  Everything  will  be  done  to  make 
Prince  Roderick  hear  reason,  but  if  you 
are  persuaded  of  his  love  for  the  Frctulein, 
why  should  you  fear  to  see  it  put  to  the 
test  .^ ' 

*  Love  is  like  a  tendril  growing  up  round 
a  prop  :  remove  the  prop ' 

'  That  is  poetry,  not  politics,'  chirupped 
Dr.  Grinzener.  *  Be  candid  enough  to  own 
that  the  King  is  disinterested  in  all  this, 
for  if  Prince  Roderick  prove  refractory  he 
will,  though  married  in  his  own  opinion, 
be  unmarried  before  the  law,   and  at  his 
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death  the  crown  must  pass  to  the  King's 
grandson,  the  son  of  his  dearly  loved 
daughter  Ursula.' 

'  And  who  is  to  carry  the  King's  com- 
mands to  Prince  Roderick  ? ' 

'  You,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  That  is  my 
last  point.  His  Majesty  desires  to  avoid 
all  scandal,  and  relying  on  your  discretion 
will  charge  you  to  bear  verbally  his  Royal 
message  to  the  Prince.  You  will  start  as 
soon  as  Prince  Wolfgang  is  installed  at 
Grtinsee.  This  is  a  high  honour,  Herr 
Captain.' 

Honour  or  not,  it  was  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  I  should  be  able  to  prepare 
the  Prince  and  Isabel  for  the  ordeal  that 
awaited  them.  It  was  all  to  Isabel's  ad- 
vantage that  she  should  hear  in  the  first 
instance  from  me  of  the  trial  to  which  it 
was  proposed  to  submit  her  husband's  con- 
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stancy.  I  meant  to  be  true  to  her.  She 
should  be  warned  of  the  weak  points  in  her 
position,  and  Prince  Roderick  should  be 
put  upon  his  mettle  by  seeing  me  confident 
in  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  to 
his  English  wife.  This  was  my  firm 
resolve. 

As  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  until 
the  time  came  for  going  to  Grlinsee  with 
Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener,  I  accepted  Dr. 
Felix's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Parliament  House.  I  think  he  only  wanted 
to  exhibit  himself  to  me  there  in  his  new- 
won  glory,  for  there  was  no  business  of 
importance  under  debate.  However,  as 
we  ascended  the  steps  of  a  building  with  a 
Greek  portico  it  became  manifest  that 
some  rumour  of  Prince  Wolfgang's  illness 
had  escaped  from  Court  and  political 
circles  into  the  ears  of  the  common  people. 
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Groups  hung  about  the  steps  and  thronged 
under  the  colonnade.  The  Doctor  was 
twice  accosted  by  inquirers,  who  he  told 
me  were  journalists.  He  answered  affably 
that  the  Prince  was  ill,  but  said  no  more. 
He  was  much  saluted,  and  several  times 
whispered  to  me  with  unconcealed  satis- 
faction that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
doffed  their  hats  to  him  were  members  of 
the  majority. 

'A  month  ago,'  he  said,  'these  gentle- 
men would  hardly  have  acknowledged  a 
bow  from  me.' 

Admission  was  procured  for  me  to  the 
Distinguished  Strangers'  Gallery,  a  box 
whence  the  spectator  looked  down  upon  a 
debating  hall  of  the  ordinary  continental 
type.  It  was  an  amphitheatre,  with  the 
seats  arranged  in  blocks  and  tiers.  Every 
seat  had  a  desk  before  it,  and  all  the  seats 
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were  green  except  those  on  the  innermost 
semicircle,  which  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  These  were  all  scarlet,  and  were 
reserved  for  the  ministers.  Facing  the 
amphitheatre  was  a  three-storied  platform 
with  tables  for  reporters  and  secretaries, 
and  on  the  topmost  platform,  enthroned  in 
a  gilded  chair,  sat  the  president,  a  little 
old  gentleman  with  a  piping  voice,  who 
kept  moving  a  loud  copper  bell  on  a  swivel 
to  maintain  order. 

Count  Hochort  walked  in,  and  the 
general  hum  of  conversation  which  had 
provoked  the  ire  of  the  little  president 
ceased.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  alone  in  the 
assembly  seemed  unmoved.  He  had  that 
cast-iron  expression  under  which  states- 
men of  aristocratic  training  hide  all  senti- 
ment.       The    work    for    which     he    had 
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schemed  during  years  was  undone  :  all  his 
hopes  were  shattered  ;  the  prospect  that 
lay  before  him  for  his  declining  years  was 
retirement  without  honour  or  influence,  for 
he  had  made  an  enemy  of  the  Prince,  who 
must  now  certainly  become  King,  and  his 
portion  could  only  be  obloquy.  Yet  he 
sat  calmly  reading  State  papers,  and  only 
looked  up  when  some  fellow  -  minister 
approached  him  to  whisper.  Behind  him 
sat  rows  upon  rows  of  ministerial  mem- 
bers, still  disciplined,  but  glum,  and  all 
knowing  full  well  that  they  would  never 
again  be  called  upon  to  vote  in  a  mass 
at  the  bidding  of  the  once  autocratic 
Minister. 

By  contrast  with  Count  Hochort,  Dr. 
Felix  Grinzener  was  the  very  type  of  the 
bourgeois  parliamentarian.  A  strong  man 
too  in  his  way,  but  restless,  and   looking 
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furtively  to  his  aristocratic  rival  for  patterns 
in    manners,     he    sat    smirking    amid    his 
handful   of  supporters,  all   self-made   men 
like    himself,    with   clever-looking    heads, 
shocks  of  hair,  bold  noses,  and  largely-split 
mouths    fashioned    for    hustings    oratory. 
Nature  had   created   these   men  to   sit   in 
perpetual   opposition,  but  a  little  disturb- 
ance in  the  cranium  of  a  Prince  had  made 
the  wheel  of  fortune  spin  suddenly  round, 
and   brought    them    from    the    nethermost 
spoke   to   the   highest   but   one — for  they 
were  just    about    to    become    the    official 
party.     Count  Hochort  had  identified  him- 
self too   much   with    Prince   Wolfgang  to 
stand,   and    Dr.   Grinzener  was   too    com- 
pletely associated  with   Prince  Roderick  to 
be    kept  out    of  the    Premiership.      In    a 
short  time  before  or  after  a   new  general 
election    most    of    Count    Hochort's    sup- 
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porters  would  become  Grinzener's,  and 
Count  Hochort  would  disappear  from 
Parliament,  leaving  only  the  memory  of 
an  unsuccessful  plotter.  This  was  as 
well  known  to  everybody  as  though  the 
little  president  with  the  bell  had  pro- 
claimed it  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  piping 
voice. 

The  hum  was  renewed,  the  bell  once 
more  jangled,  and  then  again  there  fell  a 
deep  silence.  A  member  was  standing  up 
behind  Dr.  Grinzener  to  ask  whether  it 
was  true  that  Prince  Wolfgang  was 
seriously  ill.  Count  Hochort  rose.  A 
few  low-spoken  words,  a  wave  of  the  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  dignified  sorrow,  and  in 
the  prolonged  murmur  that  followed  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  in  the  galleries 
all  became  aware  that  the  news  was  con- 
firmed. 
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At  this  moment  I  felt  a  tusf  at 
my  sleeve,  and  turning  saw  the  stupe- 
fied physiognomy  of  Mr.  Mildmay  Milk- 
inson  in  the  next  box  —  the  diploma- 
tical. 

*  You  here  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
expelled ! ' 

'  But  I'm  called  back.' 
'  We  never  heard  of  it.' 

*  You're  rather  late  with  your  news.' 

*  We  never  hear  anything  at  the 
Legation,'  owned  Mr.  Milkinson  with 
desperation.  'What  is  that  they  have 
been  saying  downstairs  ?     Who's  ill  ?  ' 

*  Prince  Wolfgang.' 

'We  never  heard  that  either.  Is  he 
dangerously  ill  ^ ' 

*  Going  to  die,  I  believe.' 

''Pon  my  soul,  it's  too  bad.  Sir  George 
will  be   pitching  into  me.      I   must  be  oft 
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and  tell  him.  But,  oh — ah — I  say,  what 
must  I  say  to  him  about  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing.' 

'That's  not  much.' 

'  Well,  you  may  say,  if  you  please, 
that  I'm  here  on  a  special  mission,  which 
is ' 

'  Which  is — oh,  I  say,  do  tell  me,  there's 
a  good  fellow.' 

'Which  is  to  try  and  bring  Miss 
Meadowes,  now  Princess  Isabel,  to  be 
Queen  of  Kronheim.' 

Mr.  Mildmay  Milkinson  bent  upon  me 
a  countenance  laden  with  dumb  reproach. 
My  effrontery  in  hoaxing  him — for  he 
believed  I  was  hoaxing — was  too  much 
for  his  powers  of  expression.  He  dropped 
his  umbrella,  tripped  over  a  chair,  and 
vanished  to  tell  Sir  George. 

An    hour   later    I    started    for   Grlinsee 
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with  Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener  and  three 
queer -looking,  heavy -shouldered  fellows, 
whom  he  had  hired  to  act  as  attendants  on 
the  crazy  Prince  Wolfgang.  Joe  went 
with  us. 


CHAPTER   XLI 

The  villa  which  had  been  hired  for  Prince 
Wolfgang  was  that  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Mira  Vogelsang  during  the 
previous  summer.  It  was  one  among 
many  that  were  always  let  during  the  fine 
season  and  remained  empty  for  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Standing  on  slightly 
elevated  ground,  with  a  sloping  lawn  in 
front  and  a  garden  behind,  it  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  lake,  and  was  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  village  of  Grlinsee 
and  Andreas  Riedl's  Swan  Inn. 

Poor     Princess     Ursula    had     brought 
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down  her  husband  to  this  place  in  a  hurry 
on  the  first  intimation  from  the  Court 
doctors  that  he  wanted  bracing  air  and 
rest.  Nobody  thought  at  that  time  that 
the  illness  would  take  a  serious  turn.  It 
had  begun,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Princess 
Dorothea's  wedding,  with  a  bad  headache 
and  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  one 
side  of  the  face  ;  but  the  Prince  sat  out 
the  wedding  banquet,  and  those  who 
noticed  incoherence  in  his  language  attri- 
buted it  to  the  toasts. 

In  the  night  he  got  up,  took  his  case  of 
surgical  instruments,  and  went  to  the  Royal 
palace,  saying  he  must  cut  off  the  King's 
right  leg  without  delay.  It  was  then  that 
the  Court  doctors  pronounced  their  dictum 
and  that  the  Princess  started  for  Griinsee, 
taking  with  her  only  a  very  small  suite, 
which  included  a  physician  whose  speciality 
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— all  these  German  doctors  are  specialists 
— was  children's  illnesses.  This  learned 
man  knew  nothing  whatever  about  brain 
diseases,  and  kept  assuring  the  Princess 
Ursula  that  Prince  Wolfgang  was  only 
suffering  from  neuralgia. 

But  the  disorder  grew  at  a  fearful  rate. 
The  Prince  was  afflicted  with  that  malady 
which  ends  in  general  paralysis.  Its  in- 
variable symptoms  are  hallucinations, 
making  the  patient  believe  that  he  is 
possessed  of  boundless  wealth  and  exalted 
rank.  Prince  Wolfgang  imagined  that  he 
was  to  be  crowned  German  Emperor,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  build  the  most 
colossal  hospital  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  All  the  patients  in  Europe  were  to 
be  brought  there  in  order  to  be  operated 
upon  by  him.  He  had  invented  a  new 
anaesthetic  which  kept  patients  unconscious 
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till  they  were  cured,  and  a  new  system  of 
transfusion  of  the  blood,  and  he  could  re- 
place amputated  limbs  by  artificial  flesh  and 
bones  working  electrically.  He  had  also 
contrived  a  magnetic  machine  for  cutting 
off  a  hundred  limbs  at  a  stroke. 

He  could  reason  with  apparent  lucidity, 
but  passed  without  a  pause  from  calmness 
to  delirious  excitement.  He  went  about 
the  garden  hacking  at  the  leafless  rose- 
trees  with  his  sword.  He  had  a  mania  for 
cutting  and  lopping.  He  caught  hold  of 
his  wife's  lap-dog  by  the  tail,  and  was  only 
just  stopped  from  snipping  off  the  tail  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Poor  Princess  Ursula 
went  in  fear  of  her  nose,  for,  having 
observed  redness  at  the  extremity  of 
that  member,  he  had  promised  to  order 
for  her  a  new  nose  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl. 
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The  Prince  had  to  be  closely  watched, 

but  could   not  be  controlled,  for  the  least 

hindrance  to  his  whims  threw  him  into  the 

most  hideous  fits  of  passion.     The  saving 

of  the  dog's  tail  nearly  cost  a  man-servant 

his  life,  for  the  Prince  aimed  a  sword  cut 

at  his  head  which  would  have  cloven  him 

to  the  shoulders  had  not  the  man  promptly 

guarded    himself   with   a   chair,    and  then 

bolted.     As  Prince  Wolfgang  was  strong 

nobody  durst  approach  him  singly.     Even 

his  wife  dared  not  remain  alone  with  him  for 

an  instant.      If  the  fancy  took  him  for  going 

out   of  the    villa   grounds    he   had   to    be 

followed  at  a  distance.     The  villagers  had 

been  warned  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and 

fled  when  they  caught  sight  of  him  ;  but 

one  of  his  favourite  haunts  was  the  Swan 

Inn,  and  he  had  once  or  twice  stalked  into 

the  public   room  when  the  place  was  full, 
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and  before  anybody  had  got  a  signal  of  his 
coming. 

Prince  Roderick's  lazy  Greeks  and 
Montenegrins  were  the  principal  customers 
of  the  inn  during  winter,  when  there  was 
no  boating  on  the  lake,  and  when  no 
tourists  were  about.  These  men  sat  play- 
ing cards  and  swearing  the  livelong  after- 
noon, while  Andreas  Riedl  smoked  his 
china-bowl  pipe  by  the  stove,  and  Lisbeth, 
his  daughter,  knitted  stockings  behind  the 
counter  with  Frida,  the  goose-girl. 

The  entrance  of  the  mad  Prince  always 
brought  the  Greeks  and  Montenegrins 
respectfully  to  their  legs,  but  they  were 
not  afraid  of  him,  and  their  brute  courage 
reacting  upon  him,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  insane,  kept  him  so  tame  in  their 
company  that  they  could  not  see  there  was 
much   the   matter  with  him.      Only   Bojo 
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Kleptovltch  disliked  him,  for  Bojo  had 
been  paying  his  court  to  Lisbeth  Reidl  all 
through  the  cold  weather,  and  the  Prince 
seemed  to  frequent  the  inn  for  no  other 
object  than  to  offer  Don  Juanesque  gallan- 
tries to  Lisbeth  and  to  Frida  at  the  same 
time.  The  two  girls  were  too  scared  to 
resist  when  he  slipped  his  arm  round  their 
waists  and  kissed  them  turn  about ;  and 
old  Andreas  used  to  make  energetic  signs 
to  his  daughter  to  take  these  caresses  in 
good  part.  But  Bojo's  swarthy  skin  turned 
to  a  leaden  colour,  and  he  used  to  utter 
vehement  imprecations,  nor  did  it  soothe 
him  to  see  that  his  dusky  companions 
enjoyed  his  discomfiture,  and  laughed  to 
themselves,  while  the  Prince,  unheeding 
them  or  him,  lounged  with  both  elbows  on 
the  counter  and  drivelled  his  nonsense. 
One  day  there  was  a  scene.     The  Prince 
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seized  Lisbeth  roughly  by  one  of  her  long 
plaits  of  hair  and  talked  of  cutting  it  off. 
The  girl  screamed,  Bojo  strode  up  to  the 
rescue,  was  sent  reeling  back  with  a  blow 
on  the  chest,  and  unsheathed  his  knife. 
He  was  disarmed  by  his  companions,  and 
the  Prince  was  induced  to  go  home,  but 
this  led  to  the  summoning  of  cerebral 
specialists  from  Sabelburg ;  and  it  was 
after  they  had  signed  their  dismal  report 
that  Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener  and  I  were 
sent  down  to  Griinsee  as  already  stated. 

Arriving  late,  we  alighted  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  but  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  three  attend- 
ants went  at  once  to  the  Prince's  villa  and 
spent  the  night  there.  Early  next  morn- 
ing a  message  came  for  me  to  go  and  see 
the  Princess  Ursula,  and  I  was  received 
by  her  in  private.  She  had  never  looked 
upon  me  with  favour,  for  I  was  in  her  eyes 
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a  profligate,  an  abettor  of  Prince  Roderick 
in  his  French  tastes ;  and  since  our  last 
meeting  she  had  doubtless  heard  garbled 
versions  of  my  relations  with  the  Princess 
Dorothea.  Her  eyes  were  red  from  much 
crying,  her  features  were  flushed,  she  was 
badly  dressed,  and  she  looked  horribly 
tired  and  nervous,  poor  thing.  But  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  some  haughtiness  and  asperity 
that  she  addressed  me,  asking  how  long  it 
would  take  to  get  the  palace  ready. 

I  answered  that  it  would  be  ready  by 
evening,  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
light  the  fires  and  air  the  rooms.  I  had 
all  the  keys,  and  the  palace  was  completely 
stored  with  plate,  linen,  and  such  things. 

'  But  there  are  a  number  of  foreign 
servants  with  the  faces  of  banditti.  We 
cannot  be  waited  upon  by  these  men.  One 
of  them  drew  a  knife  upon  the  Prince.' 
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'  They  are  all  going,  madam.  Some 
servants  from  Prince  Roderick's  town 
household  are  coming  down  to-day.' 

'And  I  shall  send  for  some  of  my 
servants.' 

'  Certainly.' 

*  Prince  Roderick  consents  to  all  this  ?' 

'  He  was  written  to  yesterday,  madam, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  desire  you  to  treat 
the  house  as  yours.' 

'  And  you,  sir  ;  are  you  going  to  reside 
at  the  palace  ? ' 

'  I  shall  await  your  Royal  Highness's 
orders  and  then  leave.' 

My  deferential  manner  and  the  genuine 
sympathy  expressed  in  my  looks  perhaps 
touched  her.  She  turned  her  head  and 
glanced  into  the  garden,  where  the  Prince 
and  Dr.  Grinzener  were  walking  about. 
The   Prince  gesticulated,  and  the   Doctor 
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laughed    heartily.       They   seemed    to    be 
capital  friends. 

*  This  is  very  sad,  Captain,'  resumed  the 
Princess  Ursula  in  a  chastened  tone  ;  *  the 
doctors  say  there  is  no  hope  for  my  poor 
husband.' 

*  Doctors  often  say  the  worst  from  a 
too  great  fear  of  raising  false  hopes,'  I 
answered  gently.  '  The  Prince  is  young 
and  strong.' 

'You  say  that  because  you  are  not  a 
doctor.  Have  you  known  of  illnesses  like 
this  being  cured  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  surprising  cures  from 
brain  diseases.  The  brain  is  like  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  all  soldiers  know 
men  who  are  walkinor  about  active  and 
healthy  after  receiving  terrible  mangling 
wounds  on  the  battle-field.' 

'  God  hear  you!'  exclaimed  the  Princess. 
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'  Four  young  children  to  be  left  fatherless ! 
And  such  a  good  husband  and  father  as  he 
has  been !  He  was  not  one  of  those 
princes  who  leave  their  homes — he  was 
always  with  us  when  he  could  be.  My 
poor,  poor  Wolfgang  ! ' 

As  her  voice  broke  she  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  withdraw,  which  I  did  full  of  com- 
passion. 

On  my  return  to  the  Inn  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  Prince  Roderick's  servants,  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  capital  by  Dr.  Felix 
Grinzener.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  railway  station  ten  miles  off  in  some 
open  carts  with  a  little  straw  to  sit  down 
upon,  and  they  were  standing  at  the  door 
with  their  luggage,  not  knowing  w^here  to 
go  next.  Their  gold -laced  cocked  hats 
and  long  drab  overcoats  mated  incongru- 
ously with  the  rusticity  of  the  surrounding 
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scene ;  and  the  unfortunate  fellows,  with 
their  fat  faces  blued  from  the  cold,  and 
their  mouths  blowing  on  their  finger-tips, 
looked,  and  no  doubt  felt,  ill-used  men. 
Joe  Trotman  had  been  trying  ineffectually 
to  comfort  them. 

*  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? '  said  one  of  the 
servants,  touching  his  hat,  and  I  recog- 
nised Mr.  Bobbs,  the  English  coachman. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bobbs.  These 
are  cold  quarters  ;  you  had  better  go  in  and 
get  warmed.' 

'Thank'ee,  sir.  Is  Prince  Roderick 
coming  down  ? ' 

'  He  may  come.' 

'I  'ope  he  will,  sir.  Fact  is  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  drive  anybody  except  Prince 
Roderick  himself  now.' 

*  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Bobbs.  I 
want  you   all  to  lend  a  helping  hand  this 
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morning,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  set  the 
example.' 

Andreas  Riedl  gave  me  LIsbeth  and 
Frida  to  assist  in  the  household  work,  and 
presently  we  all  went  down  to  the  landing- 
stage — carts  carrying  the  luggage.  The 
Montenegrins  were  all  at  their  posts  on 
the  island ;  four  of  the  Greek  sailors  had 
got  the  steam  of  the  launch  up  and  were 
ready  with  wherries  for  the  boxes. 

Bitterly  cold  was  the  day,  with  a  keen 
east  wind  blowing,  and  the  panorama  of 
snow  on  the  hills  and  valleys  all  round  the 
lake  was  indescribably  mournful.  Every- 
where snow.  The  dark  pine  trees  were 
burdened  with  it,  the  black  rocks  were 
draped  in  hanging  shrouds  of  white.  On 
the  green  w^aters  of  the  lake  floated  slabs 
of  ice  with  a  snow  frosting  upon  them,  and 
there  was  a  dull  gray  sky  over  all. 
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A  couple  of  journeys  took  the  whole 
party  of  us  over,  and  we  soon  got  to  work. 
A  cook  and  a  pair  of  scullions  set  a  fire 
roaring  in  the  kitchen ;  Joe  and  the  foot- 
men with  their  coats  off  unlocked  doors 
and  opened  shutters,  and  the  two  girls 
slaved  with  all  their  might  in  the  bed- 
rooms. Said  the  comely  Lisbeth  to  me 
with  a  sio^h — 

'  Ah,  gracious  sir,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
get  the  poor  Prince  on  to  the  island,  for 
we  can't  sleep  at  nights  from  dread  lest  he 
should  break  in  upon  us.' 

The  palace  was  so  large  that  we  could 
provide  ample  accommodation  for  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess  without  intruding 
upon  Prince  Roderick's  private  apart- 
ments. Keeping  in  view  that  the  patient 
must  not  escape,  I  allotted  him  a  couple  of 
angle    rooms    which    could    only    be    ap- 
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preached  through  the  suite  which  Dr. 
Faustus  was  to  occupy.  Five  adjoining 
rooms  were  to  be  assigned  to  attendants, 
and  direct  communication  between  the 
Prince's  rooms  and  the  passage  was  to  be 
cut  off  by  locking  the  doors. 

As  Lisbeth  and  Frida  were  making  the 
bed  in  the  Prince's  room  the  former 
smoothed  down  a  pillow  and  exclaimed — 

'  Poor  Prince !  I  hope  his  throbbing 
head  will  lie  softly  here.  Ah,  Mem  Herr^ 
it  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  him  and 
hear  him.' 

*  Has  he  given  you  much  trouble  ?' 

'  It's  not  that.  I'd  rather  have  him 
talk  to  me  or  to  anybody  than  see  him 
talk  to  himself.  He  walks  down  the  road 
sometimes  with  his  eyes  fixed,  muttering 
and  laughing  alone ;  and  it's  then  that  he 
looks  awful.     Always  in  uniform  too,  but 
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the  cap  on  wrong,  or  the  sword  dragging, 
or  something  to  show  that  his  mind  Is 
gone.' 

'And  so  savage  when  he's  angry,' 
broke  In  Frida.  '  Remember  how  he 
pitched  Bojo  across  the  room  the  other 
night.      Bojo  is  a  tough  man  too.' 

'  How  came  that  incident  ? '  I  asked  of 
Lisbeth,  though  I  had  heard  something 
about  it  from  her  father  Andreas. 

'  Bojo  was  jealous  of  me,'  answered 
Lisbeth,  blushing  and  pouting ;  '  but  I 
wish  he  would  let  me  alone,  for  I  hate 
him.' 

'  Is  It  really  so  ? '  and  I  looked  at  Frida 
for  confirmation. 

'Yes,  Lisbeth  can't  bear  him,'  affirmed 
the  dark-eyed  goose-girl.  '  He's  brutal, 
and  a  bully,  and  makes  us  afraid  ;  but  so 
they  all  do,  these  men  with  brown  faces. 
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Why    can't    Prince     Roderick    be    waited 
upon  by  Germans  ? ' 

*  Patience  :  they  will  not  be  here  much 
longer.' 

'Are  you  speaking  seriously,  Mein 
Herr?'  asked  Lisbeth  eagerly.  'Will 
Bojo  go  ?     Ach,  Gott  sei  Dank  ! ' 

*  You  think  he  is  a  bad  man  ? ' 

'A  very  bad  man.  He  talks  against 
poor  Tristan  Hardmuth  now  as  bitterly 
as  though  Tristan  were  still  alive,  and  I've 
seen  him  laugh  in  recalling  how  Tristan 
was  shot  in  the  dark.' 

'  You  never  heard  him  say  whom  he 
suspected  of  shooting  Tristan  ? ' 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  red- 
dening, and  turned  their  heads  away,  pre- 
senting to  my  view  only  four  long  plaited 
tails  of  hair  as  they  bent  over  their  bed- 
making. 
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'  Oh,  it  would  be  an  ill  day's  work 
listening  to  all  that  Bojo  says,'  muttered 
Lisbeth,  giving  a  dig  to  the  mattresses. 
'  I  believe  all  the  nonsense  which  the  peas- 
ants talk  about  Prince  Roderick  and  this 
palace  comes  from  that  wicked  Bojo  and 
the  others.' 

We  got  through  our  work  quickly — so 
quickly  that  when  some  dinner  had  been 
cooked  for  the  servants  with  provisions 
brought  from  the  ''  Swan,"  little  more  re- 
mained to  be  done  ;  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  move  Prince  Wolfgang 
on  to  the  island  before  nightfall.  But  first 
I  told  Joe  to  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and 
come  for  a  round  out  of  doors  with  me. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  we  walked  into  the 
bleak  park  that  I  could  not  dismiss  all  the 
foreign  servants  until  we  had  a  sufficient 
staff  to  take  their  places,  so   I   postponed 
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this  matter  for  the  present.  I  perceived 
some  Montenegrins  mounting  guard  among 
the  trees,  and  without  doubt  cursing  me  in 
their  souls  for  having  stopped  their  card- 
playing.  Bojo  met  us  on  our  way,  and  very 
sulky  was  the.  salute  he  gave  me.  As  he 
was  the  head  man  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  report,  and  he  said,  '  No.' 

'  No  poachers,  no  trespassers  ?  ' 

'  No,  nothinor.' 

'  How  are  the  lions  ? ' 

'  I'm  not  their  keeper.' 

'  But  you've  heard,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  I  believe  the  old  lion  is  dying ;  but  it's 
no  business  of  mine.' 

*  Well,  Bojo,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  to  you  to-morrow,  but  for  to-day 
you'll  keep  out  of  Prince  Wolfgang's 
way.' 

'  I  never  got  into  his  way,  he  got  into 
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mine,'  answered  the  Montenegrin  with  a 
scowl,  '  and  he's  not  my  master.' 

Upon  this  he  turned  away,  muttering : 
'  I'm  Prince  Roderick's  servant,  and  so 
are  you.  Let  me  do  my  duty,  and  do 
yours.' 

'  Blooming  saucy  chap  that,  sir,'  ex- 
claimed Joe,  without  understanding  what 
he  had  said. 

We  were  at  some  distance  from  the 
lion's  house  and  could  not  afford  time  for 
a  visit  to  it  that  afternoon,  so  we  retraced 
our  steps,  crossed  over  to  the  mainland  in 
the  launch,  and  walked  up  to  the  villa.  I 
took  Joe  with  me  to  help  in  transporting 
the  Prince's  things. 

Princess  Ursula  did  not  expect  me  so 

soon,   but   was  glad   to   get   her   husband 

conveyed    to    a   place    of    safety    without 

delay.      Dr.  Faustus  had  given  him  some 
VOL.  Ill  55 
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bromide,  which  had  calmed  his  nerves,  and 
he  had  been  asleep  most  of  the  morning. 
He  was  now  writing  in  the  study  with  the 
two  doctors,  Grinzener  and  Stiss.  Dr. 
Siiss  (a  namesake,  but  no  relation  of  Frida, 
the  goose-girl)  was  the  physician  w^ho  had 
diagnosed  neuralgia,  and  Princess  Ursula's 
faith  in  him  was  not  shaken  on  that 
account,  for  he  was  sticking  to  his  opinion, 
which  is  the  best  thing  a  doctor  can  do. 
To  the  pessimism  of  the  specialists  he 
opposed  the  imperturbable  optimism  of  the 
Court  physician,  and  the  afflicted  wife 
found  consolation  in  him. 

'  You  can  go  in  and  see  the  Prince,' 
said  Princess  Ursula,  and  I  walked  into 
the  study. 

The  Prince  had  a  dim  recollection  of 
me,  but  shrank  aw^ay  a  little  from  my 
glance,    as    the    insane    do    at    sight    of 
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Strangers.  Dr.  Faustus  whispered  that  I 
had  been  sent  by  Prince  Roderick  to  con- 
vert the  palace  on  the  island  into  a  great 
temporary  hospital,  and  that  we  were  all 
going  to  see  the  place  together.  The 
Prince  smiled  shyly,  but  in  response  to  my 
cheerful  nod  of  assent  held  out  his  hand 
reassured,  and  cried — 

'  We'll  all  go  together ;  see  these  de- 
crees I  have  been  signing.' 

He  was  seated  at  a  table  littered  w^ith 
papers,  and  kept  dashing  off  illegible 
scrawls  with  a  quill  pen  dripping  with  ink. 
Every  page  was  blotted  and  smudged,  and 
his  fingers  were  black  to  the  knuckles. 
Dr.  Siiss's  share  in  these  amusements  was 
to  sit  smiling  benevolently  with  an  air 
which  seemed  to  say  :  '  This  is  not  my 
treatment,  but  I  am  watching  it  with  inter- 
est.'    He  was  a  comparatively  young  man, 
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with  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  well- 
combed  pepper  and  salt  whiskers,  and  a 
hand  like  a  lady's. 

Dr.  Faustus  rose,  and  said  we  had  no 
time  to  lose.  'Your  Highness  ought  to 
be  there  when  the  first  batch  of  patients 
comes.' 

'  I'm  not  Highness.  I'm  Imperial  and 
Medical  Majesty,  War- Lord  and  Arch- 
Surgeon  of  Germany,'  exclaimed  the  Prince, 
standing  up.  '  Come  along,  give  me  my 
sword. ' 

'  It  is  gone  to  have  the  new  hilt  of 
rubies  put  upon  it,'  replied  the  smirking 
Dr.  Faustus.  '  Your  Majesty  said  that  a 
surgeon's  sword  should  be  red.' 

'  I  want  my  sword,'  demanded  the  Prince 
imperiously.  But  the  wish  went  out  of  his 
head,  and  suffering  an  attendant  to  throw 
a  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  he  strode  out 
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of  the  house  muttering  something  about 
*a  hundred  thousand  men  with  electric 
legs.' 

As  we  walked  towards  the  lake,  how- 
ever, followed  by  Joe  and  the  asylum 
attendants  with  bags  and  wraps,  the  Prince 
became  suspicious,  and  the  conversation 
flagged.  Hallucinations  come  and  go  like 
the  pangs  of  physical  pain,  and  while  Dr. 
Faustus  Grinzener  gabbled  about  the  new 
hospital,  the  silent  Prince  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  talking  rubbish.  He 
was  making  a  fatiguing  effort  to  collect  his 
thoughts  ;  his  brow  was  knitted,  and  he 
walked  fast  with  his  chin  on  his  breast. 
The  endeavour  was  too  much  for  him,  it 
gave  way  as  we  stepped  on  to  the  launch, 
and  crossing  the  water  the  Prince  talked 
hysterically  of  the  universal  reign  of 
medicine :     'No    more    suffering   for  any- 
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body.  Everybody  cured.  All  Nature's 
secrets  discovered.  Health  the  boon  won 
for  all  mankind.' 

But  when  we  had  landed  there  was 
another  scene.  Having  walked  twenty 
yards  the  Prince  stopped  and  wanted  to 
go  home. 

'This  is  Roderick's  palace.  I've  seen 
enough  of  it.  The  Princess  is  waiting  for 
me.' 

'  The  Princess  is  there/  said  Grinzener, 
taking  his  arm.  '  Don't  you  see  her  at  the 
window  beckoning  ? ' 

'  Where  ?  I  don't  see  her.  She's  not 
there.  You're  lying  to  me.  Unhand  me, 
will  you  ? ' 

There  was  the  glare  of  the  trapped 
animal  in  his  eyes  as  he  sprang  away  from 
the  doctor  and  stared  round  at  us  all.  But 
Joe    and  the   attendants    barred    his  way, 
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and  Bojo  Kleptovitch,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing my  orders,  appeared  on  the  scene, 
stood  a  little  way  off  with  his  arms  folded 
and  a  vicious  sneer  on  his  face. 

'  Who's  that  man  ?'  screamed  the  Prince, 
seeking  for  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  '  Bring 
me  my  sword,  I  say.' 

With  difficulty  he  was  calmed.  As 
night  clouds  chase  each  other  over  the 
pale  surface  of  the  moon,  so  fancies  ob- 
scured the  dim  light  of  reason  that  was 
still  in  him,  and  left  him  helpless  in  the 
mental  dark.  He  let  himself  be  led  into 
the  house,  and  began  moving  from  room  to 
room  on  a  round  of  imaginary  inspection. 
But  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
had  got  fixed  in  his  mind. 

'Yes,  that  will  do  very  well,'  he  kept 
saying.      '  Four  beds  here,  six  there.' 

'  And  such  pictures  on  the  walls  for  the 
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patients  to  see,'  put  in  Dr.  Faustus,  who 
followed  him  panting. 

'  Light,  air,  and  scenery  from  all  the 
windows ;  that's  capital ! '  repeated  the 
Prince  in  a  hurry.  '  Everything  is  perfect. 
But  now  I  want  to  go.' 

He  said  this  determinedly,  and  was 
half-way  down  the  grand  staircase  in  a 
moment. 

'  Leave  me  to  deal  with  him  alone,'  said 
the  intrepid  Dr.  Faustus,  straddling  after 
him  as  fast  as  his  stout  legs  could  go  ;  and 
in  effect  this  seemed  to  be  the  best  plan. 
Seeing  himself  alone  in  the  garden  with 
the  doctor  the  frightened  Prince  became 
more  composed.  I  saw  the  two  walk  away 
together  out  of  the  garden  into  the  park, 
and  the  doctor  appeared  to  have  regained 
his  ascendency. 

'You  had  better  keep  back,'  I   said  to 
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Joe  and  the  asylum  attendants,  who  had 
scampered  after  me,  *  but  watch  the  land- 
ing-stage.' 

Just  at  that  moment  I  met  Lisbeth  and 
Frida,  who,  with  their  hooded  cloaks  on, 
were  returninsf  to  the  inn. 

'You  had  better  wait  until  the  Prince 
is  indoors,'  I  said  ;  '  and  you,  Joe,  go  down 
to  the  stage  and  tell  the  Greeks  to  take 
the  launch  across  the  water.' 

The  two  girls,  huddling  together,  kept 
close  to  me.  The  light  was  growing  dim, 
and  a  rising  east  wind,  cold  as  ice,  whistled 
lugubriously  through  the  trees. 

*  Let  us  remain  with  you,  Meinherr', 
whispered  Lisbeth.  *  There  is  Bojo  over 
there.' 

Bojo  must  have  been  waiting  for  the 
girls,  for  he  stood  on  a  path  which  they 
must  needs  cross  in  going  to  the  launch. 
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He  did  not  stand  aside  for  Joe,  who 
brushed  past  him.  The  girls  and  I  in 
company  followed  the  course  which  the 
Prince  and  the  doctor  had  taken. 

They  had  walked  towards  the  shore  of 
the  lake  on  the  near  side,  about  three 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  landing-stage. 
At  this  point  they  stood  opposite  that  part 
of  the  valley  where  the  Prince's  villa  was 
situated.  The  villa,  with  a  light  in  one  of 
its  windows,  was  distinctly  visible.  Lisbeth, 
Frida,  and  I  took  refuge  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  some  muffled  laughter  came 
from  the  girls,  who  were  trying  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance. 

I  beheld  Dr.  Faustus  sit  down  on  a 
bench,  with  his  elbow  on  the  back  and  his 
head  on  his  hand  in  the  easiest  attitude. 
The  Prince,  standing  up,  threw  off  his 
mantle    and    waved    his    arms    as    though 
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making  a  speech.  The  wind  sweeping 
over  the  lake  in  gusts  caused  a  doleful 
moaning,  and  every  moment  there  were 
reports  like  pistol  shots  when  two  slabs  of 
ice  on  the  water  met  and  cracked. 

Lisbeth  asked  a  question  which  made 
me  look  round.  In  the  same  instant  she 
and  Frida  uttered  shrieks.  I  saw  the 
Prince  catch  up  something  from  the 
ground  and  fling  it  at  Dr.  Faustus,  who 
stumbled  forward  on  his  knees,  but  rose, 
holding  a  hand  to  his  head,  and  grappled 
with  the  Prince,  who  made  a  spring 
at  the  water.  The  two  disappeared 
together. 

I  ran  forward,  with  the  screams  of  the 
girls  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  reached  the 
water's  edge  just  in  time  to  see  two  bodies 
wrestling  together  in  mid-current.  Two 
heads  rose  above  the  water  for  an  instant 
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and  plunged  under.  Then  one  hand 
appeared,  and  after  this  there  was  nothing 
upon  the  water  but  circles  of  rings, 
bubbles,  and  slabs  of  frosted  ice  smoothly 
floating. 


CHAPTER    XLII 

It  was  of  little  use  that  I  floundered  into 
the  water  and  nearly  drowned  myself  in 
attempting  to  rescue  the  two  men.  Drags 
had  to  be  fetched  before  they  could  be 
pulled  out,  and  they  were  hauled  to  the 
bank  tightly  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  both  dead. 

Force  had  to  be  used  to  separate  them. 
My  immersion  in  the  icy  water,  chilling 
me  to  the  marrow,  incapacitated  me  from 
rendering  any  assistance  in  this  scene, 
which  was  enacted  by  lantern  light  amid 
a  crowding  circle  of  servants.      I  had  stood 
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by  the  water  s  edge  all  the  time  the  bodies 
were  being  dragged  for,  and  when  the 
corpses  were  separated  I  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  carried  into  the  palace  and 
laid  out  as  decorously  as  possible,  while 
Dr.  Stiss  went  to  the  villa  to  inform  the 
Princess  Ursula  of  her  bereavement. 

Well  was  it  for  me  then  that  several 
witnesses  had  overheard  Dr.  Faustus  Grin- 
zener  enjoin  me  to  leave  him  alone  with 
the  Prince,  for  the  distracted  Princess 
behaved  at  first  like  a  raging  tigress,  and 
was  for  throwing  all  the  blame  on  me. 
Dr.  Stiss  defended  me  at  the  expense  of 
poor  Grinzener,  and  now  that  the  Prince 
was  beyond  reach  of  medical  contro- 
versies this  physician  had  a  facile  task  in 
persuading  the  Princess  that  her  husband 
would  have  been  cured  and  might  have 
lived    a   long    life    if    he    had    not    been 
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drowned.  I  believe  he  has  since  written  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  this  ;  and  he  remains  a 
noted  authority  on  neuralgia. 

The  last  offices  had  been  rendered  to 
the  dead  Prince  before  his  wife  arrived  at 
the  palace.  Lisbeth  and  Frida,  sobbing 
but  active,  assisted  the  men-servants,  and 
on  the  pillow  where  Lisbeth  had  hoped 
his  throbbing  head  might  rest  softly,  that 
head  reposed  never  to  throb  any  more. 
The  Prince  lay  dressed  in  a  new  uniform, 
his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  face 
handsome  and  calm.  Not  a  sign  upon  his 
features  revealed  his  late  mental  trouble. 
His  wife,  as  she  threw  herself  wailing  upon 
the  bed  and  pressed  her  face  to  his  cold 
cheek,  might  well  break  into  lamentations 
that  one  so  imposing  in  his  manly  beauty 
and  strength  had  died  before  his  time. 
'  Thou   hast    not  left   me,   my  Wolfgang,' 
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she  cried,  looking  with  streaming  eyes  at 
his  white  face,  and  drawing  his  head  on 
to  her  bosom  she  stroked  his  hair,  kissed 
his  brow,  and  rocked  him. 

The  hapless  Dr.  Grinzener  lay  in  a 
neighbouring  room,  but  the  Princess  never 
asked  to  see  him.  He  too  deserved  pity, 
for  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  had 
died  that  he  might  do  a  kind  act.  Only 
kindness  had  made  him  humour  the  lunatic 
in  his  last  crazy  whim  for  going  about  un- 
guarded, and  this  was  the  result.  A  still 
more  pitiful  reflection  was  that  Dr.  Faustus 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  brother  Felix's 
success  in  life.  How  little  does  the  rising 
placeman  know  whether  he  distributes 
boons  or  curses  when  he  lifts  his  friends 
out  of  their  stations  to  share  his  good 
fortunes ! 

It  became  my  melancholy  business  to 
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send  out  the  official  telegrams  notifying 
Prince  Wolfgang's  death  to  the  King,  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  Prince  Roderick,  and  to 
Dr.  Felix  Grinzener.  I  drafted  one  cir- 
cumstantial despatch  of  about  five  hundred 
words'  length,  and  the  four  messages  were 
identical.  After  this  I  had  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  Prince's  body  to  the 
villa,  for  the  Princess  would  not  let  her  hus- 
band remain  in  the  palace.  A  common  shell 
was  fetched  from  the  village  undertaker's, 
and  we  laid  the  Prince  in  it,  covering  the 
lid  with  a  peasant's  cotton  velvet  pall. 
Borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  servants, 
the  bier  was  carried  from  the  house  to  the 
steam-launch,  the  Princess  following  on 
the  arm  of  Dr.  Sliss,  and  the  Montenegrins 
lighting  the  way  with  torches.  On  the 
mainland  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
were  assembled,  though  it  was  past  mid- 
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night.  A  long  straggling  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  Montenegrins  still  lighting 
the  way  with  their  brands  of  flaming  pine- 
wood,  we  tramped  slowly  on  our  mournful 
duty  through  the  cold  and  gloom  of  the 
night. 

I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  island, 
and  the  telegraph  wires  kept  me  busy  till 
daybreak.  It  was  stated  in  a  former 
chapter  that  a  telegraph  office  was  installed 
in  the  palace  itself,  and  the  clerk  who 
worked  the  instrument,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  lodge -keepers,  resided  on  the  island. 
Never  did  this  young  man  have  such  a 
night  of  it.  The  King,  Count  Hochort, 
and  Dr.  Grinzener  all  wanted  more  details ; 
then  messages  of  condolence  came  through 
for  the  Princess  ;  orders  about  the  funeral, 
the  lying  in  state,  the  embalming,  and 
notices  as  to  personages  who  would  arrive 
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at  Grtinsee  in  a  few  hours — Royal  Com- 
missioners, doctors,  embalmers,  and  under- 
takers. I  sat  with  the  clerk  in  the  tele- 
graph room,  unwinding  the  tape,  and  to 
relieve  him  I  had  to  despatch  a  number  of 
messages  by  hand  to  the  nearest  village 
station,  three  miles  away. 

Among  the  earliest  arrivals  after  day- 
break were  the  King,  Count  Hochort,  and 
Dr.  Grinzener,  who  travelled  down  by  the 
same  train  with  most  of  the  members  of 
Prince  Wolfgang's  household,  comptrollers, 
equerries,  and  servants.  Mr.  Bobbs  drove 
his  Majesty  from  the  station  to  the  villa  in 
one  of  Prince  Roderick's  carriages,  while 
Dr.  Grinzener  came  on  at  once  to  the 
palace.  Very  affecting  was  the  scene 
when  I  took  him — the  parliamentary  man 
— into  the  room  where  hi§  dead  brother 
lay.      He  did  not  try  to  control  his  grief, 
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but  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  letting  his 
tears  and  his  words  of  endearment  gush 
out.  Even  at  this  sorrowful  moment,  how- 
ever, the  wide-awake  spirit  of  the  politician 
asserted  itself,  for  Dr.  Felix  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  me  as  he  rose  from 
his  knees  and  wiped  his  eyes — 

'  His  Majesty  has  been  particularly 
civil  to  me.      Everybody  noticed  it.' 

I  was  called  away  to  receive  the  King, 
who  was  coming  over  to  the  island  to 
see  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  Hat  in  hand  I  stood  on  the 
landing-stage  when  the  King  stepped  from 
the  launch,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
military  cap,  but  said  nothing.  He  had 
been  crying,  and  his  face  was  wan.  Count 
Hochort  followed  him,  and  then  came  a 
number  of  officers.  We  walked  in  silence 
to  the  place  whence  Prince  Wolfgang  had 
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jumped  into  the  water.  The  ground  was 
all  trodden  in  by  the  men  who  had  done 
the  dragging,  and  there  was  a  great  patch 
of  frozen  water — the  water  which  had  run 
from  the  clothes  of  the  two  bodies  drawn 
out  of  the  lake.  Blood  was  also  to  be 
seen  on  the  bench  where  Dr.  Faustus  sat 
when  the  Prince  threw  a  stone  at  him. 

The  King,  with  his  hands  clasped  and 
his  head  bent,  stood  and  looked  at  the 
green  water  for  a  few  moments,  his  suite 
forming  a  semicircle  behind.  But  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  and  we  returned  as  we 
had  come.  Count  Hochort,  very  pensive, 
looked  up  with  curiosity  at  the  palace, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  Until 
that  day  it  would  have  seemed  the  most 
unlikely  thing  to  him  that  he  should  ever 
set  foot  on  this  island  owned  by  Prince 
Roderick. 
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'  I  wish  to  see  Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener,' 
said  the  King,  in  a  low  voice,  when  we 
reached  the  garden,  and,  as  though  await- 
ing this  intimation.  Dr.  FeHx  emerged 
from  an  arbour  and  led  the  way  with  much 
bowing  and  using  of  his  pocket-handker- 
chief 

I  did  not  follow  the  Royal  party  into  the 
house,  but  remained  at  the  door,  and 
found  myself  unexpectedly  alone  with 
Count  Hochort. 

*  Was  Prince  Wolfgang  really  mad  ? ' 
asked  the  Count,  without  any  prefatory 
greeting. 

'  Out  of  his  mind,  certainly,'  I  answered. 

'  And  should  you  say  incurably  ?  ' 

'  It  is  difficult  to  speak  without  experi- 
ence of  such  cases.' 

'  If  the  Prince  was  curable,  then  his 
death  is  a   great  pity,  for  he  was  an  ex- 
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cellent  Prince,'  continued  Count  Hochort, 
absently  prodding  at  some  hardened  snow 
with  the  tip  of  his  gold-headed  walking- 
stick.  '  I  suppose  Prince  Roderick  will  be 
here  for  the  funeral  ? ' 

'  I  telegraphed  last  night  to  the  Prince.' 

'Yes,  to  Budapest,  and  your  message 
could  not  be  delivered.  We  sent  a 
Government  message,  and  the  answer 
returned  that  Count  Hochfeld  had  left. 
Can't  you  guess  where  he  is  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  in  Bulgaria.' 

'  He  ought  to  travel  back  now.  For- 
tune has  dealt  and  cut  finely  for  him 
during  his  absence.  He  has  only  to 
take  up  his  cards  and  play  them.' 

There  was  no  irony  in  the  Minister's 
tone.  He  had  a  hard  look  and  a  sharp 
voice;  but,  as  I.  judged  his  character,  he 
was  a  man  to  throw  up  his  cards  without 
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fuss     against     Prince     Roderick's     better 
'hand.' 

After  King,  Princes,  and  statesmen  we 
had  an  incursion  of  newspaper  reporters 
and  artists  on  this  day  of  woe.  Among 
them  was  Harold  Crowe,  who  was  to 
make  a  page  of  sketches  for  one  of  the 
London  illustrated  journals.  I  was  able 
to  spare  him  an  hour  of  my  time,  for  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  Prince's  fun- 
eral were  not  in  my  hands.  The  body, 
having  been  embalmed,  was  to  be  trans- 
ported by  a  night  train  to  Sabelburg,  and 
there  lie  publicly  in  state  for  three  days. 
On  the  seventh  day  after  death  the  funeral 
would  be  held  with  the  customary  pomp, 
and  Prince  Wolfgang  would  sleep  there- 
after in  the  Royal  vault  of  the  Hochfelds, 
among  the  coffins  of  a  hundred  kings, 
electors,  princes,  and  princesses. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

*  What  a  queer  chance  it  has  been  that 
made  Wolfgang  die  in  this  way,  instead  of 
Roderick,'  remarked  Harold  Crowe  as  he 
stood  sketching  the  scene  by  the  water. 
'  Now  I've  always  been  expecting  that 
something  of  this  kind  would  occur  to 
your  master.' 

*  But  you  didn't  think  him  mad  when 
you  were  down  here  ? ' 

'  Was  Hamlet  mad  ?  These  princes 
and  princesses,  when  they  step  off  the 
strip  of  red  carpet  which  is  their  proper 
walking-place,  can't  bear  the  stones  of  our 
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common  pavement.  Fancy  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  man  who  is  addressed  as 
''  Highness,"  who  is  a  general  at  twenty, 
and  gets  plastered  over  with  grand  crosses 
before  he  can  speak  plain.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  the  rigs  these  people  must 
have  played  in  the  old  times,  when  in- 
sanity was  less  understood  than  it  is  now  ? 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Wolfgang  might  have 
gone  about  hacking  and  maiming  his 
peasants  for  a  long  time  before  anybody 
would  have  ventured  to  stop  him.  We 
have  changed  that — perhaps  we  shall  im- 
prove away  the  whole  brood  of  princes 
some  day.' 

*  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a  repub- 
lican, Harold.' 

'  I  wouldn't  erect  scaffolds  for  these 
people  or  anything  of  that  kind,'  answered 
the  artist,  plying  his  pencil ;  '  but  it's  not 
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too  much  to  hope  that  popular  ridicule 
may  end  by  killing  them  off,  and  many  of 
them  may  contribute  gladly  to  their  own 
happy  despatch.  See  how  sick  they  are 
of  their  own  lives,  many  of  them — how 
they  tug  against  their  marriage  laws,  which 
condemn  them  to  loveless  unions.  Yet 
they  all  remind  one  of  those  Strasburg 
geese  who  are  strapped  down  on  their 
backs  in  over-heated  cellars  so  that  their 
livers  may  be  enlarged.  The  fixed  idea 
of  the  maltreated  goose  is  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  but  if  he  can  wriggle  out  of 
his  straps  and  slip  through  an  open  door 
the  first  nip  of  east  wind  sends  him  wad- 
dling back  in  disgust.' 

'  I  say,  if  you  give  expression  to 
such  sentiments  as  that  within  earshot  of 
any  courtier,  you  and  I  shall  be  laid  by 
the  heels.' 
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Harold  laughingly  put  up  his  pencil, 
and  using  his  indiarubber  began  prophe- 
sying how  the  marriage  of  Roderick  and 
Isabel  would  end.  '  I  told  you  he  would 
marry  her.  It  was  a  whim  ;  he  was  bound 
to  gratify  it.  If  he  wanted  a  Raphael  or  a 
Titian  he  would  buy  it  without  counting 
the  cost.  But  whims  pass,  and  Roderick 
facing  a  gale  of  national  opposition  will  be 
like  our  Strasburg  goose  with  the  big  liver 
in  a  yard  where  the  thermometer  marks 
below  zero.  He  will  be  for  going  back  to 
his  straps  and  reclining  posture  in  the 
warm  air.' 

'  But  my  hopes  are  in  Isabel.  Some 
first-rate  queens  have  begun  by  being 
girls  such  as  she.' 

'A  weak  mouth,'  answered  Harold,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  sketch-book, 
he  showed  me  a  portrait  of  Isabel  which  he 
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had  executed  while  she  was  at  Sabelburg. 
It  was  a  very  good  Hkeness,  but  had  that 
touch  of  caricature  in  it  which  marked  all 
his  compositions.  It  represented  young 
ladyism  in  Isabel's  manner  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  Harold,  amused  by  my  fancy 
for  it,  rattled  on  :  '  Belgravian  drawing- 
room — grand  reception  of  ambassadors  and 
duchesses  at  five  o'clock  tea.  Implacable 
firmness  in  striking  young  Doodles  of  the 
Guards  off  her  visitingf-list  for  havinor  been 
seen  in  suspicious  female  company.  Sup- 
plications of  Doodles's  mother.  Severe  lec- 
ture from  and  final  surrender  of  Isabel. 
That's  about  the  style.  But  now  look  at 
this  sketch  of  Mira  Vogelsang  !  She  has 
much  more  of  the  marble  in  her  out  of 
which  queens  are  sculptured,  for  I  believe 
if  her  Roderick  was  to  tell  her  to  hang  up 
her  uncle  with  her  own  hands,  so  that  he 
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might  have  five  minutes'  entertainment 
after  luncheon,  she  would  offer  her  stay- 
laces  were  a  rope  not  procurable,  and  she 
would  sit  practising  her  scales  under  the 
beam  while  her  relative  kicked  the  air 
above.' 

I  was  examining  the  other  sketches  in 
the  book,  and  came  upon  one  of  Bojo 
Kleptovitch.  Here  the  caricaturist's  skill 
had  succeeded  in  lending  to  the  model  the 
look  of  sly  and  surly  villany  which  belonged 
to  him. 

*  I  wush  you  would  give  me  this,'  I 
requested. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Harold,  tearing  out  the 
leaf ;   '  is  that  unhung  scoundrel  still  here  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

'  It  won't  be  too  soon.  I  may  tell  you 
now  that  he  tried  to  circulate  the  report 
that  you  had  murdered  Tristan  Hardmuth, 
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and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  himself  were 
the  murderer.' 

'That  is  my  own  belief;  but  there's  no 
tracing  the  crime  to  the  man.' 

*  No  real  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
discover  the  murderer.  It  was  part  of 
Hochort's  system  that  the  affair  should 
remain  a  mystery  to  Roderick  s  detriment. 
I  wonder  how  Hochort  feels  now  .-^ ' 

'  Cool  enough,  I  think.  He  was  talking 
with  me  this  morning.' 

'Yes;  but  there  must  be  hell  in  his 
heart.  Don't  you  be  deceived.  These 
disappointed  statesmen  will  stand  for  a 
time  like  an  oak  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  down  they  come  with 
a  crash.  One  day  Hochort  will  have  a  cold 
in  the  head  and  expire  in  a  fireside  sneeze 
—  all  the  core  in  him  blasted  by  the 
thunderbolt.      But   come  along  to  the  lion 
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house,  for  I  must  put  that  into  my  Graphic 
sketches.' 

Two  men  from  the  Zoological  Gardens 
of  Sabelburg  had  been  hired  to  keep  the 
lions  since  the  misadventure  at  the  Vene- 
tian fete,  and  one  of  them,  as  he  gave  us 
admission,  confirmed  the  report  that  the 
old  lion  was  dying.  '  It  seems  that  he 
once  had  a  keeper  named  Tristan  who  was 
murdered,  and  people  say  he  has  been 
pining  ever  since,  sir.  I  can't  see  that 
there's  anything  the  matter  with  him  ;  but 
he  sits  looking  at  the  gate  of  his  cage,  he 
eats  little,  and  grows  thinner  and  weaker.' 

Large  fires  burned  all  day  and  night  in 
a  stove  to  maintain  the  air  of  the  circus 
cage  at  a  tropical  temperature,  and  the 
place  was  half- darkened  because  several 
windows  had  been  blocked  with  straw  to 
exclude  the  cold  air.     The  lioness  was  lick- 
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ing  her  paws  with  composure,  but  the  Hon 
crouched  with  his  head  on  his  fore-paws, 
tired  and  Hstless.  He  looked  up,  how^ever, 
when  we  came  in,  eyed  us  intently,  and 
then  resumed  his  posture  of  indifference — 
a  lean,  forlorn  beast. 

*  Poor  Tamerlan,  how  long  did  your 
master  grieve  for  Tristan  like  that  ? '  ex- 
claimed Harold.  'You  seem  to  me  to  be 
mourning  for  the  pair  of  you.' 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  palace,  the 
artist  lighting  his  pipe  and  blowing  another 
whiff  against  the  ingratitude  of  princes, 
we  came  upon  the  grove  where  the  Prin- 
cess Dot  and  I  had  our  romantic  interview^ 
on  the  night  of  xh^  fete.  All  the  details  of 
the  scene  rose  vividly  to  my  mind,  and  I 
was  halting  to  think  over  the  episode,  when 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  us,  and  we 

beheld    that    very    Princess    Dot    walking 
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towards  the  grove  on  the  arm  of  Grand- 
duke  Rothbart.  Their  Serene  Highnesses 
must  have  arrived  by  an  afternoon  train. 

I    had    no   wish    to    meet   the   pair,   so 
Harold  and   I  withdrew  into  a  plantation 
but   there   we   could   not  escape  unheard, 
and  so  had  to  remain  unseen  witnesses  of 
what  passed. 

*  Rothbart,  dear  Rothbart,'  said  the  Prin- 
cess, gazing  with  fond  languor  into  her  hus- 
band's face.  '  Do  you  know  why  I  have 
brought  you  here  ? ' 

'  It's  very  cold,'  answered  the  Grand- 
duke,  turning  up  the  ends  of  his  red 
moustache  under  his  still  redder  nose. 

'  It's  here  on  this  very  spot  that  I  re- 
solved you  should  be  my  own  dear  Roth- 
bart— for  did  not  I  always  adore  thee  ? 
You  remember  that  /e^e  when  the  lion 
broke  loose  ? ' 
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'Ah,  h'm,  yes.  A  scurvy  trick  of  that 
rascally  Englishman.' 

'  Everybody  ran  away  except  my  brave 
Rothbart.  You  alone,  dearest,  stood  and 
defied  the  beast  who  might  have  devoured 
your  poor  little  Dot.' 

'  I've  never  been  afraid  of  lions,'  said 
the  little  Grand-duke,  with  a  complacent 
recollection  of  his  own  bravery. 

*  But  that  Englishman,  how  he  ran ! 
After  that  scene  of  death  which  we  have 
just  witnessed,  dearest,  it's  good  to  laugh  a 
little,'  and  the  Grand-duchess  Dorothea's 
silvery  voice  pealed  out,  as  she  retired 
leaning  amorously  on  the  arm  of  her  lord 
and  master. 

'  Voilct  comme  on  dcrit  Vhistoirel  laughed 
Harold,  as  we  issued  from  our  conceal- 
ment. I  might  have  given  him  a  narrative 
which  would  have  added  considerably  to 
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his  amusement,  but  of  course  the  Princess 
Dot's  secret  was  safe  with  me.  I  was 
even  pleased  to  see  that  she  was  playing 
her  w^ifely  part  so  well,  and  only  hoped 
she  might  be  doing  this  of  good  grace 
— not  of  necessity,  from  having  found  out 
that  the  Grand-duke  of  Weniggeld,  '  terror 
of  the  French,'  was  an  awkward  potentate 
to  manage. 

The  day's  work  was  done,  and  another 
dull  day  dawned.  Prince  Wolfgang's  body 
had  been  removed  to  Sabelburg.  Harold 
was  gone,  the  villa  was  shut  up,  and  I  was 
left  alone  at  the  palace  with  the  corpse  of 
Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener  and  with  Prince 
Roderick's  servants.  I  tarried  this  extra 
day  because  Dr.  Felix  had  asked  me  to 
take  charge  of  his  brother's  body  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  capital. 

Why  the  two  bodies  were  not  removed 
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together  I  cannot  say,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Court  officials  who  manage 
these  things  to  suggest  such  a  proceeding ; 
and  although  some  newspaper  paragraphs 
stated  that  the  Prince  and  his  '  faithful 
doctor '  were  to  be  entombed  side  by  side, 
Dr.  Felix  was  wrong  if  he  believed  this 
(as  I  suspect  he  did  for  a  while).  I  sus- 
pect, moreover,  that  he  intrigued  some- 
what to  receive  this  honour,  which  would 
have  caused  his  family  name  to  figure 
everlastingly  in  guide-books,  and  to  be 
repeated  a  thousand  times  a  year  by  the 
custodian  of  the  Royal  vaults,  exhibiting 
the  same  to  tourists.  But  this  was  not  to 
be.  The  King  pensioned  Dr.  Faustus's 
widow  handsomely,  paid  for  his  funeral, 
and  promised  to  take  care  of  his  children. 
But  nothing  more  was  done,  and  Dr. 
Faustus    was    never   to    be  alluded  to  at 
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Court  as  one  whose  name  deserved  to  be 
held  in  especial  remembrance. 

Prince  Roderick's  servants  were  not 
sorry  to  remain  this  extra  day  at  Grunsee, 
for  they  made  a  pretty  penny  in  showing 
the  island  to  strangers.  These  arrived  in 
swarms,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing them  from  crossing  over  to  the  island. 
There  are  officials  who  in  my  place  would 
have  taken  a  particular  delight  in  issuing 
prohibitive  edicts,  for  of  all  the  dog-in-the- 
manger  pranks  which  jacks-in-office  play, 
there  is  none  which  they  relish  better  than 
the  shutting  out  of  the  public  from  sights 
which  arouse  a  natural  curiosity.  The 
people  came  over  in  boatfuls  all  day  ;  but 
soon  an  altercation  arose  about  gratuities 
between  the  Prince's  town  servants  and 
the  six  Montenegrins.  The  four  Greek 
sailors   took    no  part    in    the  dispute,  for 
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they  got  their  separate  profits  from  the 
wherrying. 

Words  rose  high,  and  the  Montenegrins 
as  usual  threatened  murder.  If  these 
fellows  kept  their  words  every  time  they 
talk  of  ripping  up  a  man,  the  places  they 
inhabit  would  be  slaughter  -  houses.  As 
none  of  the  Montenegrins  except  Bojo 
spoke  more  than  a  few  words  of  German, 
they  were  useless  as  guides ;  but  Bojo 
raised  a  claim  that  all  the  guiding  and 
pocketing  should  be  done  by  him  and  his 
men.  He  threatened  to  punch  in  Mr. 
Bobbs's  stomach,  he  swore  to  gouge  out 
the  eyes  of  Joe.  Finally,  he  said  that 
he  was  master  in  the  island,  and  would 
allow  nobody  to  land  except  under  his 
escort,  even  with  my  leave. 

This  brought  matters  between  me  and 
Bojo  to  a  climax.     I  had  intended  to  pay 
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off  all  the  foreigners  before  returning  to 
Sabelburg  in  the  evening,  having  received 
money  for  the  purpose  from  Grinzener, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  between  us  that 
until  German  gamekeepers  could  be  hired 
a  few  gendarmes  were  to  be  stationed  on 
the  island.  These  men — four  of  them — 
very  opportunely  arrived  (with  instructions 
to  take  their  orders  from  me)  just  after 
Bojo  had  scared  the  indignant  Mr.  Bobbs 
indoors  ;  so  I  sent  word  to  Bojo  that  I 
wanted  to  see  hint. 

The  man  was  so  determined  to  be 
saucy  that  he  disregarded  the  first  two 
messages  brought  him  by  Joe,  and  the 
third  time  he  replied  that  if  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  I  could  use  my  own  legs. 
The  fourth  message  was  carried  him  by  a 
gendarme,  and  he  came,  swearing  all  the 
way. 
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'What  have  you  given  all  this  trouble 
for  ? '  I  asked,  when  he  stood  facing  me  on 
the  other  side  of  my  writing-table,  and  I 
told  him  forthwith  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  Prince's  service. 

*You  can't  dismiss  me.  I'll  only  take 
my  dismissal  from  Prince  Roderick.  You're 
no  more  than  I  am.'  These  were  Bojo's 
words,  uttered  flatly  with  an  impudent  curl 
of  the  lip,  and  he  plunged  both  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  baggy  blue  breeches, 
as  though  he  had  a  good  mind  to  whistle. 

*  You  will  not  only  go,  but  you  will  take 
yourself  clear  away  from  this  neighbour- 
hood,' I  said.  '  Here  is  your  money,  count 
it  and  be  off' 

*  I  shall  live  where  I  please,'  answered 
Bojo.  *  I  suppose  you've  not  become 
king  of  this  country  that  you  can  order 
people  out  of  it.' 
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'Look  here,  my  friend,'  I  replied,  hold- 
ing up  Harold  Crowe's  sketch  before  his 
astonished  eyes.  '  Do  you  see  this  picture 
of  yourself  ?  I  mean  to  have  it  photo- 
graphed. I  have  always  thought  that 
there  were  not  enough  inquiries  made 
about  Tristan  Hardmuth's  murder,  but  I 
believe  that  if  copies  of  this  likeness  were 
distributed  in  the  villages  some  people 
might  recollect  having  seen  you  prowl 
about  on  the  day  when  that  poor  man  was 
foully  murdered.' 

'  Why  should  I  have  killed  him  ? '  asked 
Bojo  hoarsely,  but  his  evil  face  had  changed 
colour. 

'  Perhaps  you  wanted  his  place ;  perhaps 
you  thought  you  were  shooting  at  the 
Prince  and  meant  to  rob  him.  How  can 
I  tell  what  passed  through  your  mind  ? 
But  I  suspect  you,  and  if  you  don't  take 
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my  advice  about  going  from  the  country 
you  may  live  to  regret  it.  Not  but  that 
we  shall  find  you  if  you  are  proved  guilty,' 
I  added.  '  I  mean  to  ask  Prince  Rode- 
rick to  take  up  this  case  again,  and  if  we 
trace  the  crime  to  you,  there  isn't  a  cavern 
in  your  native  Black  Mountains  that  shall 
hide  you.' 

This  hit  the  man.  He  had  the  bar- 
barian's mysterious  amazement  at  portraits, 
and  not  knowing  how  this  one  of  his  had 
come  into  my  possession,  he  feared. 
Catching  up  his  money,  notes  and  gold, 
he  tied  it  up  in  a  corner  of  his  red  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  slipped  it  into  his  sash. 
But  at  this  moment  his  pent-up  rage  would 
not  let  him  part  from  me  without  defiance. 
I  had  left  my  place  and  moved  to  the 
middle  of  the  room.  He  turned  and  shook 
his  fist 'in  my  face. 
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My  response  was  to  open  the  door, 
catch  him  by  the  collar,  and  send  him  out 
with  a  kick  below  the  waist.  I  might  well 
have  spared  this  kick.  I  should  have 
restrained  myself  if  I  could  have  guessed 
what  would  be  the  result  of  it. 

The  other  foreign  servants  did  not  take 
their  dismissal  badly.  To  pay  them  their 
travelling  expenses  home  and  to  give  them 
three  months'  wages  was  like  handing  to 
each  a  small  fortune.  I  said  something 
kind  to  them  all,  and  as  they  had  been 
leading  idle  lives  since  the  autumn  they 
seemed  to  think  it  natural  that  their 
services  should  now  be  dispensed  with. 
The  Greeks  thought  of  their  sunny  homes 
by  the  ^gean,  the  Montenegrins  of  their 
mountains,  and  perhaps  they  were  rather 
glad  to  go  than  otherwise.  They  all 
thanked    me,   the   Montenegrins   like    the 
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rest,  for  these  men  were  civil  enough, 
allowances  being  made  for  their  native 
churlishness,  when  Bojo  Kleptovitch  was 
not  there  to  demoralise  them. 

But  Bojo  had  left  the  island  swearing 
vengeance  against  me  by  his  gods,  who- 
ever they  might  be.  Towards  evening  I 
went  to  the  Swan  Inn  to  carry  a  present 
to  Lisbeth  and  Frida  for  their  kindly 
ministrations,  and  the  two  girls  instantly 
exhorted  me  to  beware  of  Bojo.  The  inn 
was  crowded  with  customers,  and  the  girls 
were  hurrying  about  holding  the  handles 
of  half  a  dozen  beer  tankards  in  each  hand; 
but  Lisbeth  left  her  work  for  a  moment  to 
say  to  me  in  a  corner — 

'  Mein  Her 7%  take  care  !  Bojo  has  sworn 
that  he  will  bury  his  knife  in  your  heart. 
Father  had  to  order  him  out  of  the 
house,    he    frightened    some    of    our   cus- 
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tomers  so.  But  he's  prowling  about  some- 
where now.' 

'  He  won't  be  here  long,  I  daresay.' 

'  But  take  care  of  him,  Mei7i  Herr.  He 
says  he  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world  till  he  gets  his  chance.' 

'  He  may  find  this  travelling  rather 
expensive,  Lisbeth.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
him,  but  be  glad  you  have  got  rid  of  the 
fellow. ' 

'  I  am  glad,  sir,'  she  said,  '  for  now ' 

*  Now  you  can  marry  an  honest  German 
with  a  fresh  pink  face  and  a  golden  beard.' 

'  I  didn't  say  that,  Met7i  Herr',  she 
answered,  laughing.  *  I  declare  those 
gentlemen  are  calling  out  for  more  beer. 
I  must  run  away.' 

Bojo  troubled  me  no  more  that  night. 
When  the  village  was  silent  and  only  the 
watchdogs    were    barking,    and   when    the 
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Stars  were  twinkling  in  a  dark  blue  sky, 
and  a  pale  light  was  abroad  from  the 
reflection  of  that  star-gleaming  upon  the 
earth's  covering  of  snow,  a  hearse  drove 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  carried 
Dr.  Faustus  Grinzener's  coffin  across  the 
water. 

The  hour  of  our  departure  had  been 
kept  secret,  so  that  no  peasants  were 
about.  We  had  a  ten  miles'  drive,  some 
in  carriages,  some  in  carts,  and  were  in  a 
hurry  to  catch  a  certain  train.  It  was  not 
a  special  train,  and,  as  we  had  no  Court 
Chamberlains  to  order  a  ceremonial  for 
us,  I  had  to  go  through  a  number  of  sordid 
formalities  in  the  small  room  of  the  station- 
master,  where  a  petroleum  lamp  smoked. 

The  coffin  had  to  be  registered  as  a 
piece  of  luggage,  and  a  porter  stuck  a  label 
on  it.      It  was  lifted  into  a  luggage  van, 
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and  the  change  for  the  money  which  its 
fare  cost  was  laboriously  counted  out  to 
me,  some  of  it  m pfennigs,  Joe  was  mean- 
while taking  the  tickets  for  me  and  his 
fellow -servants.  The  porters  who  had 
lifted  the  coffin  advanced,  touching  their 
caps  and  wanting  something;  the  driver  of 
the  hearse  wanted  something  ;  the  man 
who  had  driven  the  carts  wanted  some- 
thing. Mr.  Bobbs  was  angry  at  having 
to  drive  back  to  Griinsee  with  his  horses 
and  spend  another  night  alone.  The  other 
servants  grumbled  that  the  train  was  not 
an  express.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  a 
score  of  milk-cans  were  trundled  on  to 
the  platform  and  hoisted  into  the  van  with 
the  coffin.  There  was  not  room  for  them 
anywhere  else. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 

Dr.  Felix  Grinzener  met  us  at  the 
station  in  Sabelburg,  and  told  me  with  dis- 
appointment that  the  King  wanted  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  to  be  held  as  privately 
as  possible.  So  it  would  take  place  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  none  but 
relatives  and  friends  present.  The  coffin 
was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  night  at 
the  station.  Goinor  on  foot  with  me  to  his 
home,  the  Doctor  was  in  low  spirits  all  the 
way — not  about  his  brother's  death,  but 
about  his  obscure  burial.      He  thought  it 

hard  that  his   brother  should  be  '  shoved 
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aside'  in  this  manner.  He  was  sure  that 
Hochort  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Some 
members  of  Parliament  had  asked  him 
why  his  brother  was  not  going  to  be  buried 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Prince,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  answer  them. 

'  I  assure  you  my  poor  brother's  death 
hasn't  done  me  the  least  good,'  he  re- 
marked naively.  '  I  feel  the  Court  want 
me  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  as  though  he  had 
done  something  wrong.' 

Then  Dr.  Grinzener  was  despondent 
about  Prince  Roderick,  who  had  tele- 
graphed from  Philippopolis,  saying  he  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  reach  Sabelburg 
in  time  for  the  funeral,  but  begged  that 
a  wreath  might  be  put  on  the  coffin  in  his 
name. 

'You  know  the  Prince  does  me  harm 
by  all  this,'  murmured  the  wretched  Grin- 
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zener.  '  People  will  think  he  [ought  to  be 
here — that  it  was  ungracious  of  him  not  to 
come ;  and  I,  who  have  to  defend  his 
interests,  shall  suffer  in  popularity.  Things 
were  going  on  so  well  too,  but  they  are 
not  going  on  well  now — no,  not  at  all. 
The  people  are  mourning  for  Prince  Wolf- 
gang, and  comparing  him  with  Prince 
Roderick  ;  and  do  you  see  some  of  the 
papers  have  been  attacking  you  for  not 
having  kept  better  guard  over  Prince 
Wolfgang  ? ' 

The  sad  funeral  of  his  brother  only 
served  to  prostrate  Dr.  Grinzener  still 
more.  It  was  truly  a  miserable  affair. 
The  hearse  was  drawn  fast  along  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  to  the  general  cemetery, 
and  nobody  along  the  route  knew  who 
was  being  carried  by.  Dr.  Grinzener 
looked  wistfully  out  of  the  window  of  his 
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mourning  coach  to  see  if  a  crowd  had 
collected  anywhere,  but  the  people  were 
plying  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  even 
at  the  cemetery  there  was  no  one  in  wait- 
ing but  the  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  had 
an  overcoat  and  a  worsted  comforter  over 
his  black  gown.  The  weeping  widow  and 
her  boys  in  black,  an  old  aunt  with  green 
ribbons  in  her  bonnet,  three  or  four 
cousins,  and  a  couple  of  the  deceased's 
professional  colleagues — these  were  the 
only  persons  present.  The  clergyman, 
reading  the  funeral  service  without  any 
attention  to  full  stops,  because  of  the  cold 
which  numbed  his  fingers  and  the  wind 
which  blew  the  leaves  of  his  book  about, 
gabbled  through  the  ceremony  in  ten 
minutes,  and  he  flung  his  handful  of  earth 
on  to  the  coffin  as  though  he  hasted  to  be 
gone. 
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Supporting  his  sister-in-law,  who  was 
convulsed  with  a  heart-rending  grief,  Dr. 
Grinzener  wiped  the  tears  from  his  wet 
face  and  said  to  me — 

'  One  would  think  my  poor  brother  had 
committed  a  crime  to  be  buried  in  this 
way,  like  a  dog.' 

He  fretted  all  the  remainder  of  the  day 
because  he  received  no  message  from 
Court.  Malchen  brought  him  platefuls  of 
cards,  but  they  gave  him  no  comfort,  for 
there  were  no  great  names  among  them. 
He  eagerly  devoured  all  the  newspapers  to 
see  if  there  were  any  mention  of  himself, 
and  became  jaundiced  by  the  reiterated 
praises  of  Prince  Wolfgang  and  of  Count 
Hochort,  who  had  been  the  dead  Prince's 
friend.  There  are  bitter  moments  in  the 
life  of  a  politician.  A  card  arrived  from 
the  High  Chamberlain's  office  inviting  Dr. 
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Grinzener    to    view    the    funeral,    and    he 
threw  it  down  full  of  humiliation. 

'  Not  even  a  seat  in  the  church ! '  he 
said  ;  '  but  a  place  on  a  stand  outside.  All 
this  is  Prince  Roderick's  fault ! ' 

Very  different  was  the  funeral  of  Prince 
Wolfgang  from  that  of  his  humble  com- 
panion in  death.  Princes  from  all  the 
reigning  families  in  Europe  had  arrived, 
and  the  hotels  were  thronged  with  them. 
It  was  a  cold  day,  with  a  slight  falling  of 
snowflakes  which  dotted  the  black  flags 
hanging  from  every  house  in  the  city. 
Pendant  from  roofs  and  balconies  and 
moved  by  the  wind,  these  standards  of 
black  bunting  flapped  and  curled  them- 
selves into  fantastic  shapes.  All  the  shops 
were  closed.  Hawkers  sold  bunches  of 
immortelles  and  crape  rosettes  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  Prince  set  in  them.     Crowds 
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poured  from  all  the  side  streets  and  formed 
a  multitude  in  the  main  thoroughfares 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  ; 
but  the  multitude  was  awe-struck  and  quiet. 
These  Royal  deaths  bring  kings  and  people 
closer  together,  whether  the  bond  be  one  of 
compassion  or  curiosity.  While  some  feel 
really  moved,  others  are  reflecting  that  a 
prince  who  goes  mad  and  dies  a  violent 
death  is  but  like  themselves  after  all. 
Our  common  humanity  effaces  the  in- 
equalities of  station,  and  the  working-man 
alive  feels  that  he  is  more  than  the  dead 
prince  on  whom  he  looks  down  with 
pity. 

The  roadway  was  strewn  with  gravel, 
and  the  gravel  overlaid  with  green  rushes. 
The  church  bells  tolled,  the  voices  of  the 
crowd  blended  in  a  long  low  murmur,  the 
dull  boom  of  a  cannon  and  the  sounding  of 
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distant  trumpets  announced  that  the  pro- 
cession was  approaching. 

Troops  of  mounted  Hussars  with  drawn 
swords  and  nodding  white  plumes,  Hussars 
of  different  regiments  with  tunics  braided 
in  yellow,  white,  and  red ;  troops  of 
Uhlans  with  the  coloured  streamers  of 
their  lances  knotted  with  crape  ;  troops  of 
dragoons  with  steel  helmets  and  cuirasses, 
their  chargers  stepping  with  noiseless  foot- 
fall over  the  rushes,  and  their  scabbards 
clanking  in  a  soft  rhythm.  The  bells  con- 
tinued to  toll,  the  cannons  to  boom,  and 
the  crowds  to  whisper  as  infantry  suc- 
ceeded cavalry  and  fresh  squadrons  rode 
up  after  other  battalions — the  trumpets 
alternating  with  the  bugles,  and  the  kettle- 
drums sounding  a  muffled  roll.  Then 
batteries  of  artillery  with  their  gunners 
sitting  cross-armed  on  the  carriages  back 
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to  back,  and  the  postilion  drivers  with 
short  whips  urging  their  teams  of  six 
horses  with  brown  harness  and  steel 
chains.  Then  music,  which  brought  a 
general  hush  and  swelled,  grandly  plain- 
tive, through  the  air  as  a  band  went  by 
playing  Chopin's  Funeral  March. 

Now  every  man's  head  was  uncovered, 
and  the  women  began  to  cry  as  the  hearse 
advanced,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses 
with  black  harness.  A  monument  on 
wheels  this  hearse,  with  its  domed  canopy, 
its  massive  crown,  and  gaudily  -  painted 
escutcheons.  The  coffin  which  it  carried 
blazed  with  gold,  and  on  its  bed  of  velvet 
and  ermine  seemed  a  repository  of  pre- 
cious things  —  coronet,  jewelled  sword, 
stars,  crosses,  medals,  and  ribands  of  all 
colours.  A  pause :  and  then  a  sighing 
hum  from    the  crowds  as  the  aged  King 
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went  by  in  his  black  coach,  sitting  back 
with  his  face  white,  looking  for  no  greet- 
ings, acknowledging  no  salutes.  A  splen- 
did cohort  of  princes  and  generals  followed 
on  foot  as  mourners.  Uniforms  from 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  stars  of 
every  order  of  knighthood,  appeared  in 
this  throng.  Emperors  and  kings  of  the 
future  walked  in  it.  Noted  commanders 
of  armies  followed  in  its  train,  and  behind 
the  most  illustrious  trooped  officers  with- 
out number  in  gala  uniform  with  crapes  on 
their  arms,  and  their  faces  set  in  a  grave 
expression  of  sorrow  for  the  dead  Prince, 
whom  all  this  pomp  could  not  move,  whom 
all  this  tolling  of  bells,  roaring  of  cannons, 
plaintive  music,  tramping  of  princes  and 
soldiers,  and  sighing  of  a  multitude  could 
not  awake ! 
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On  the  evening  of  the  funeral  day 
Harold  Crowe  called  on  me  and  said — 

*  As  you  are  going  to  Bulgaria  I  shall 
accompany  you.  There  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do  here  at  present.  Wolfgang's  death 
will  have  killed  the  carnival  for  this  year, 
and  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  East.' 

'  By  all  means  come,'  I  answered  gladly. 
'  I  shall  start  to-morrow.' 

*  To  fetch  Roderick  back  ?  ' 
'To  tell  him  he  is  wanted.' 


CHAPTER    XLV 

*  People  talk  of  civilisation,'  remarked 
Harold  Crowe,  *  yet  here  we  are  only- 
three  days'  journey  from  London,  and 
have  already  unwound  our  reel  of  railway 
lines.' 

We  were  at  Nisch  in  Servia,  and  at  that 
time  the  railway,  which  now  goes  straight 
through  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople,  w^ent 
no  farther  than  the  above-named  city. 
We  had  travelled  at  ease,  stopping  for 
a  night  at  Vienna  and  another  at  Bel- 
grade, and  now,  after  a  third  night  in  a 
vile,    insect -haunted    hotel    at    Nisch,    we 
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were  waiting  for  the  carriage  which  was  to 
carry  us  in  a  two  days'  drive  to  Sofia ;  and 
thence  in  another  two  days  to  PhiHppopoHs, 
the  capital  of  East  Roumelia. 

We  were  taking  an  after  breakfast  stroll 
to  reconnoitre  the  city,  which  was  ceded  to 
Servia  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Like  all 
Turkish  towns,  this  one,  when  handed  over 
to  its  present  occupants,  was  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  squalor  and  filth.  The  Turk 
keeps  his  cleanliness  for  his  home,  for  his 
little  pink  house  with  high  walls  which 
turns  its  back  to  the  street,  all  the  windows, 
except  one  alcoved  and  trelissed  observa- 
tory, facing  towards  the  garden.  So  far 
as  regards  public  aedility  the  Turk  has 
done  enough  when  he  has  erected  a  for- 
tress, some  mosques  with  slender  minarets, 
and  a  few  fountains  of  running  water. 
His  mercantile  streets  are  crooked,  dark, 
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and  stenchful.  The  one-storied  houses  of 
lath  and  plaster  lean  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar ;  every  winter  gale  blows  down  a  few 
of  them  ;  every  fire  that  breaks  out  burns 
down  a  whole  row.  The  shops  are  dark 
holes  without  glass  fronts.  The  wares  are 
exposed  in  the  air  on  wooden  ledges,  and 
when  it  rains  they  have  to  be  pulled  in 
pell-mell.  The  roadway  is  strewn  with 
heaps  of  offal  and  vegetable  refuse,  over 
which  hungry  dogs,  pigs,  and  fowls  fight. 
The  cafd — the  much  vaunted  Turkish  cafd 
— is  a  hovel  with  a  blackened  ceiling  and 
greasy  divans,  where  a  brass  pan  of  char- 
coal glows  all  day  to  light  pipes,  and  where 
a  dirty  waiter  in  a  fez  and  slippers  serves 
little  cups  of  sweetened  coffee  full  of  grits. 
From  the  butchers'  shops,  loathsome  with 
blood  and  reeking  sheeps'  heads,  to  the 
cook-shop,    where   lumps    of  mutton    and 
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suspicious  sausages  hiss  together  in  frying- 
pans  that  smell  of  burnt  fat,  every  place 
where  eatables  are  sold  makes  the  Western 
stomach  turn. 

The  Turk,  dignified  and  dingy,  walks 
about  enjoying  the  bad  odours,  and  wish- 
ing for  no  improvements.  If  things  are 
improved,  he  goes.  When  the  Servians 
took  possession  of  Nisch  they  had  to  open 
the  windows  of  the  place — so  to  say — by 
clearing  away  whole  stacks  of  pestilential 
houses,  upon  which  the  Turks  sold  all  they 
could  sell,  packed  up  their  veiled  wives, 
their  barelegged  children,  and  the  residue 
of  their  goods  in  ox-carts,  and  set  off  for 
Stamboul,  not  forgetting  to  curse  the  Aus- 
trian Jews  and  German  tradesmen  who 
swarmed  in  to  fill  up  the  places  left  vacant 
by  their  exodus. 

Even  rats,  however,  have  their  uses  in 
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eating  up  the  garbage  of  sewers ;  and 
although  the  Gentiles,  who  have  taken  the 
places  of  the  Mussulmans  in  this  and  other 
towns,  may  not  be  a  lovable  folk,  although 
their  shoddy  is  offensive  and  their  nasal 
German  a  torment,  yet  one  must  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  doing  something,  however 
little,  to  purify  the  cloaca  left  by  Turkish 
occupation. 

Our  morning  saunter  bringing  us  back 
to  the  main  street  in  which  our  hotel  was 
situated,  we  strolled  on  to  see  a  monument 
that  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town — 
a  tower  which  the  Turks  built  in  1816  with 
3000  Servian  heads.  The  Servians,  led 
by  Milosch  Obrenovltch,  had  risen  against 
their  oppressors,  but  being  beaten,  3000  of 
them  were  decapitated,  and  their  bleeding 
heads  set  round  upon  round  in  a  masonry 
of  wet  mortar  and  concrete.      The  tower 
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when  new  was  twenty  feet  high,  but  the 
top  has  crumbled  away.  Some  years  ago 
King  Milan  had  a  wooden  four  -  pillar 
canopy  with  a  cross  and  railings  built  to 
protect  the  ruin,  but  it  remains  too  access- 
ible to  the  touring  Philistine,  who  has 
been  known  to  pick  skulls  out  and  carry 
them  away  with  him  to  show  to  his 
friends  at  home.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  tower  is  honeycombed  with  alveoles 
which  once  contained  heads,  and  if  you 
look  close  in  you  can  see  tufts  of  hair 
from  heads  still  undisturbed  stickinQ^  out 
of  the  mortar. 

'  Those  old  Turks  had  a  short  way  with 
rebels,'  observed  Harold,  who  was  much 
interested  in  the  monument,  and  began  to 
sketch  it.  '  Can't  you  picture  the  scene 
which  this  Aceldama,  where  we  are  now 

standing,  must  have  presented  when  those 
VOL.  Ill  59 
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ghastly  Osmanlis  with  their  red  arms  and 
dripping  knives  were  wading  about  ankle 
deep  in  blood  ? ' 

'  One  would  rather  not  picture  it,'  I  said, 
pointing  to  some  little  Servian  girls  with 
scarlet  and  yellow  striped  aprons  w^ho  had 
begun  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the 
tower. 

'  Their  grandfathers'  heads  may  be  in 
there/  said  Harold,  'and  I  daresay  there 
is  some  "Oldest  Inhabitant"  here  who 
was  a  small  boy  when  it  all  happened,  and 
remembers  the  monument  brand  new,  and 
when  sentries  were  stationed  here  to  keep 
the  vultures  off  and  prevent  them  from 
pulling  it  to  pieces  before  the  mortar 
had  dried.'  He  was  making  a  good 
sketch,  and  continued  :  '  Does  it  not 
strike  you  that  we  must  reset  our  minds 
like    our    watches    when    we    get    into    a 
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country  like  this  ?  With  all  their  new 
constitutionalism,  elections,  and  news- 
papers, the  Servians  who  live  near  a 
monument  of  this  kind  must  have  notions 
about  human  life  which  are  not  those  of 
the  Greenwich  meridian.  I  only  marvel 
that  there  should  be  a  single  Turk  left 
here,  now  that  the  Servians  are  the 
masters.' 

'  The  Turks  whom  we  have  seen  in  this 
town  seem  good  fellows  enough,'  I  re- 
marked, '  and  the  Servians  too,  for  that 
matter — ferocious  countenances  but  dull 
tempers.' 

'  Probably  most  of  the  killers  and  the 
killed  in  this  sanguinary  business  here  were 
good  fellows,'  said  Harold,  '  and  no  doubt 
the  Pasha  who  ordered  the  massacre  had 
his  good  points.  One  would  like  to  think 
of  him  as  an  old  Turk  with  a  white  beard, 
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who  washed  his  hands  devoutly  when  the 
slaughter  was  over,  and  thanked  Allah  for 
sending  him  such  a  fine  time.  But  the 
real  man  was  probably  some  fat  little 
fellow  with  a  black  coat  and  trousers,  who 
had  been  to  Paris  and  read  French  novels, 
and  was  afterwards  accounted  a  very  de- 
cent society  trifler  amongst  ambassadresses 
at  Constantinople.  Did  you  ever  see  Mid- 
hat  Pasha,  who  was  at  one  time  the  rage 
in  London  ?  The  present  Sultan  has  had 
him  strangled  or  starved.  We  petted  him 
in  England  as  the  man  who  was  going  to 
constitutionalise  Turkey,  but  the  cruel  little 
miscreant  when  he  governed  Bulgaria 
strung  up  those  wretched  Bulgarians  like 
onions.  I've  heard  that  he  had  a  craze 
for  roadmaking,  and  when  he  couldn't  get 
the  Bulgarians  to  work  on  his  roads  with- 
out pay  he  used  to  hang  them.' 
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*  A  little  more  of  this  and  you  will  be 
advocating  the  ''bag  and  baggage"  policy,' 
I  said,  joking. 

'  No.  I  was  thinking  of  the  subject  in 
connection  with  Roderick,  and  wondering 
whether,  if  he  had  accepted  the  Bulgarian 
crown — of  course  there's  an  end  of  that 
scheme  since  Wolfgang's  death — the  civi- 
lised part  of  his  nature  or  the  embers  of 
savagery  that  lurk  in  most  princes  would 
have  got  the  ascendant  when  his  Royal 
Highness  came  to  differences  with  those 
Bulgarians.  Remember  how  they  got  rid 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  and 
recollect  the  fate  of  all  these  Balkan  rulers 
— Michael  of  Servia  assassinated,  Danilo 
of  Montenegro  assassinated,  Couza  of 
Roumania  deposed,  Aleko  and  Gavril  of 
East  Roumelia  deposed,  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  deposed.      Not  one  of  them 
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has  ended  his  reign  in  his  bed.  Now,  I 
believe  that  if  Alexander  of  Battenberg/ 
when  he  was  called  back,  had  picked  out 
all  the  suspected  traitors  in  his  army  and 
publicly  shot  them,  he  could  be  on  the 
throne  now,  and  we  in  London,  who  are 
pretty  eclectic  in  our  hero-worshipping, 
would  bracket  him  for  equal  honours  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  who  sm^ashes  his  oppon- 
ents like  eggs.' 

'  The  moral  of  all  that  is  that  it  Is  time 
for  us  to  be  going,'  I  observed. 

'Yes,'  assented  Harold,  shutting  up  his 
book.  '  By  the  by,  have  you  noticed  that 
Bojo    Kleptovitch    has    followed   us  from 

1  Prince  Alexander  said  to  an  English  diplomatist  on 
the  day  of  his  abdication  :  '  If  I  were  to  stay  here  I 
should  have  to  shoot  one  hundred  and  twenty  officers, 
and  I  am  so  convinced  that  they  deserve  shooting  that  I 
would  cheerfully  attend  their  execution  in  full  uniform.' 
He  said  this,  but  he  lacked  the  ruthlessness  for  such  a 
slaughter. 
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Kronhelm  ?  I  thought  we  had  given  him 
the  sHp  at  Vienna,  but  I  think  I  caught 
sight  of  his  ugly  face  in  the  street  just  now.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  did  ;  but  what's  the  odds  ?' 

*  Nothing,  except  that  our  friend  has 
branched  off  the  direct  road  to  ]\Iontene- 
gro.     What  can  be  his  intention  ? ' 

'  To  see  the  Prince,  complain  of  me,  and 
try  to  get  some  more  money.  I  should  say 
that  was  his  programme.' 

'  Our  plan  must  be  to  keep  our  revolvers 
loaded,'  replied  Harold.  '  Don't  make  too 
light  of  that  fellow.  He  has  the  face  of 
Old  Nick,  and  must  know  his  way  about 
this  country  better  than  we  do.' 

Our  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel.  It  was  a  victoria,  with  four 
small  horses  harnessed  abreast.  A  very 
dirty  carriage  that  had  seen  a  deal 
of  service,   with   the   paint  scaled  off,  the 
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hood  cracked,  and  the  cushions  patched. 
The  horses  were  rough  and  wiry  little 
beasts,  with  grelots  to  their  weather-beaten 
collars,  which  jingled  loudly  every  time 
they  tossed  their  long  manes.  For  coach- 
man we  had  a  fiery,  tipsy -looking  little 
Hungarian,  with  a  black  lambswool  bonnet 
and  an  overcoat  made  of  white  striped 
baize  and  fox-skin.  Joe,  well  muffled  up 
in  an  ulster — for  it  was  cold — was  to  sit 
beside  him  on  the  box  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  between  his  knees. 

As  our  portmanteaus  were  being  tied 
up  with  rope  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
carriage,  and  our  hat -boxes  and  bags 
adjusted  by  the  same  means  to  the  front 
seat,  Bojo  Kleptovitch  strode  coolly  out  of 
the  hotel-yard,  and  looked  on  as  if  he  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintanceship  with  us. 

'  No    brigands    on    the    way  ? '    asked 
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Harold  significantly  of  the  landlord  in 
German. 

'  No  fear,  sir — not  on  the  Servian  side 
of  the  frontier,  at  least.  The  gendarmes 
keep  good  watch.' 

'We  may  as  well  be  on  the  alert  too,' 
remarked  Harold,  and  rather  ostentatiously 
he  pulled  out  our  two  guns  from  their  cases, 
set  a  packet  of  open  cartridges  under  the 
front  seat,  and  then  examined  his  revolver, 
restoring  it  afterwards  to  the  side  pocket 
of  his  overcoat.  '  These  may  be  of  use 
against  wolves  if  not  against  brigands,'  he 
said,  with  a  pointed  glance  at  Bojo.  '  Is 
your  revolver  all  right,  Meredith  ?  ' 

Bojo's  face  might  have  been  of  stone 
for  all  the  concern  it  showed.  He  simply 
watched  our  proceedings  with  lack-lustre 
eyes,  his  hands  being  buried  in  the  wide 
sleeves  of  his  overcoat,  and  his  fez — for  he 
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had  adopted  this  head-dress — pressed  low 
over  his  brow.  He  stood  Hke  this  till  we 
started. 

We  were  comfortably  seated,  with  a  fur 
rug  to  cover  us.  The  little  Hungarian 
gathered  up  his  reins,  made  his  tongue 
smack  against  his  palate,  cracked  his  whip, 
and  off  we  went  with  a  merry  music  of 
bells  over  a  road  smooth  with  hardened 
snow.  We  had  been  driving  about  half 
an  hour  when,  the  winding  of  a  road  down- 
hill bringing  us  in  view  of  the  ground  we 
had  just  covered,  we  saw  Bojo  on  horse- 
back ambling  quietly  behind  us. 

Servia  is  a  lovely  country,  but  every 
mile  of  it  bears  traces  of  its  occupation 
during  four  centuries  by  the  Turks.  When 
the  Turks  wanted  timber  they  cut  up  the 
mountain    trees    bv    the    roots  :    the    rain 
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washed  away  the  vegetable  soil,  and  now 
the  mountains  rear  their  bald  scalps  to  the 
sky.  It  will  need  hundreds  of  years  more 
to  repair  this  devastation.  Servia  has 
rivers,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been 
rendered  navigable,  they  are  mere  water- 
courses straggling  picturesquely  through 
valleys,  broad  but  never  deep.  In  some 
places  they  look  immense  because  they 
swamp  miles  of  fields ;  in  others  they 
dash  along  like  torrents  because  huge 
stones  have  been  suffered  to  obstruct  their 
channels.  The  bridges  are  few,  wooden 
and  cranky.  Country-houses  of  the  better 
kind  are  not  to  be  seen,  for  the  Turks  who 
had  money — the  officials  only — lived  in 
fortresses,  and  the  Servians  who  earned 
money  had  to  give  it  to  the  tax  collectors. 
The  villages  are  full  of  hovels,  and  the 
churches  are   few   and  miserable,   because 
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under  the  Turks  the  Christians  were  not 
allowed  to   build   churches,  and  since  the 
Turks  have   departed  the  zeal  for  church 
building — a  very  strong  one  so  long  as  it 
could    not    be    gratified  —  has    somehow 
abated.       But   the    Turks    did    two    good 
things  :  they  kept  the  roads  in  repair  with 
forced  Servian  labour,  and  they  multiplied 
fountains.     The  main  roads  are  all  broad, 
flat,    and  well   dyked,   and    at   every  spot 
where   a    traveller    is    likely    to    rest    one 
finds    a     stone     fountain     inscribed    with 
verses  from  the  Koran,  and  a  large  stone 
trough    of    running    water    such    as    the 
Mussulman    needs    for    his    ablutions    at 
prayer  time. 

With  our  horses  swiftly  trotting,  our 
bells  jingling,  and  with  Bojo  cavalcading 
behind  us  like  an  escort,  we  cleared  some 
five  and  twenty  miles  of  mountain  and  valley 
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roads  without  any  adventure.  Sometimes 
we  met  a  procession  of  mules  with  panniers, 
sometimes  a  carriage  hke  our  own  ;  but 
more  often  Utters  on  wheels,  in  which  four 
travellers,  jammed  close  together,  squatted 
with  their  knees  up  to  their  chins.  These 
are  the  ordinary  vehicles  of  the  country. 
The  women  on  the  road  were  all  coarse 
featured  and  ugly  ;  the  men  stalwart, 
scowling  fellows,  with  sheepskin  coats  and 
woollen  braccJicB  bandaged  round  their 
legs  with  leather  thongs.  Now  and  then 
we  came  upon  a  black  -  gowned  pope 
(priest),  with  a  beard  to  his  chest  and  hair 
down  his  back. 

Harold  did  not  like  the  company  of 
Bojo  Kleptovitch  at  all,  and  showed 
himself  far  more  nervous  than  I  was. 
He  kept  looking  round,  anathematising 
the  fellow  for  spoiling  our  journey  ;    and 
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once  he  proposed  that  we  should  pull  up 
and  let  him  go  ahead.  The  Montenegrin 
rode  by  as  if  he  did  not  notice  us, 
but  we  overtook  him  a  mile  farther 
on,  and  he  settled  into  his  steady  amble 
behind. 

'  Confound  the  blackguard  !  you  see  he 
has  got  a  rifle  slung  to  his  back,'  exclaimed 
Harold.  'What  is  there  to  prevent  him 
from  picking  you  off  in  one  of  these  zigzag 
mountain  roads  when  we  pass  under  him  ? 
Remember  he  has  sworn  to  take  your 
life.' 

'  ril  say  what  the  Lord  Mayor  did 
when  he  was  taken  out  coursing  and  told 
the  hare  was  coming  his  way  :  "  I  thank 
my  stars  I  fear  him  not."  ' 

'  That's  all  very  well,'  answered  Harold, 
'  but  if  that  scoundrel  took  a  pot  shot  at 
you  he  would  decamp  in  no  time,  and  how 
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could  we  chase  him  ?  I  was  never  so 
tempted  to  fire  at  a  fellow's  horse.  By 
Jove,  I've  a  good  mind  to.' 

He  actually  had  a  hand  on  his  gun, 
but  I  stopped  him.  Our  coachman,  who 
had  been  jabbering  with  us  in  a  kind  of 
German,  began  to  howl,  urged  on  his 
team  at  a  smarter  pace,  and  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  a  town  with  a  small  fortress, 
some  spires,  and  a  welcome  sight  of  smok- 
ing chimneys.  This  was  Tsaribrod,  our 
first  stage,  where  the  horses  were  to  rest 
for  a  couple  of  hours  ;  and  our  Hungarian, 
who  liked  to  enter  a  town  in  style,  drove 
us,  whooping  and  hallooing,  at  a  gallop  up 
to  the  door  of  the  best  local  hotel. 

While  we  lunched  off  the  only  things 
which  it  is  safe  to  order  in  these  Servian 
inns — eggs,  a  fowl  killed  for  us,  bread 
(with  a  sour  taste),  and  coffee — Bojo,  who 
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had  betaken  himself  to  another  inn,  dis- 
appeared. But  when  we  resumed  our 
journey  on  to  Pirot,  where  we  were  to  halt 
for  the  night,  he  was  again  mounted  and 
riding  at  a  gunshot  behind  us. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

He  began  to  be  a  bore.  Orientals  when 
aggrieved  fasten  their  company  on  you  in 
this  way.  They  sit  on  your  doorstep  for 
days,  or  follow  you  about  until  everybody 
knows  that  they  have  something  to  com- 
plain of.  Bojo  meant  to  annoy,  but  I 
reasoned  with  Harold  that  if  the  man  had 
had  murderous  intentions  he  would  have 
carried  them  out  during  the  early  period  of 
our  journey,  seeing  that  every  mile  he 
rode  inland  must  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
his  escape. 

However,  the  Montenegrin  acted  as  a 
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damper  on  our  conversation.  So  long  as 
we  were  on  level  ground  Harold  felt  safe, 
for  Bojo  could  not  take  aim  at  me  ;  but 
whenever  we  came  to  the  winding  hill 
roads  the  artist  transferred  himself  to  the 
front  seat  and  held  his  gun  on  the  slant. 
Bojo  cared  so  little  for  this  that  he  actually 
quickened  the  trot  of  his  horse  so  as  to 
bring  himself  more  completely  within  shot. 
His  bearing  showed  a  superb  indifference. 
'  We  shall  have  to  look  out  for  him 
just  after  we  cross  the  frontier,'  growled 
Harold,  '  for  if  he  shot  at  us  in  Bulgaria 
and  then  galloped  over  the  border,  we 
should  have  to  set  our  Foreign  Office  to 
work  before  he  could  be  touched.  Thank 
goodness  there's  a  British  agent  at  Sofia ! 
If  Bojo  rides  so  far  with  us  I'll  recommend 
him  to  the  police,  and  take  care  he  goes 
no  farther.' 
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It  was  singular  that  although  I  was  on 
my  way  to  join  Prince  Roderick  Harold 
and  I  scarcely  spoke  about  him  until  we 
reached  Pirot.  Why  the  Prince  had 
pushed  on  to  Philippopolis  and  what  his 
plans  might  be  we  took  no  trouble  to 
discuss.  At  Pirot,  however,  we  had  a 
lone  evening  to  kill,  and  talked  our  affairs 
over.  Dinner  was  served  us  In  a  private 
room  by  a  pretty  Hungarian  chamber- 
maid in  short  red  petticoats  and  top-boots, 
and  Harold  waxed  merry  over  a  bottle  of 
Negotinos,  a  very  good  Servian  wine,  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  drunk  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Bordeaux.  Pirot 
suffered  heavily  from  the  bombardment 
during  the  war  between  Bulgarians  and 
Servians.  Half  the  town  lay  in  ruins — 
for  modern  bombshells  tear  throuQ^h  these 
old    Turkish    houses     like    cricket     balls 
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through  paper  hoops, — and  our  hotel  was 
a  new  one,  built  on  the  site  of  one  blown 
to  atoms,  and  stocked  with  cheap  but 
clean  furniture  from  Vienna. 

Our  passports  had  been  demanded  from 
us  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  a  gendarme 
brought  them  to  us  while  we  were  at  table 
with  visas  on  them  and  a  fee  to  pay. 

'  I'm  curious  to  know  what  sort  of 
passport  Bojo  Kleptovitch  can  have,'  said 
Harold ;  '  perhaps  this  might  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  denouncing  him  to  the 
police  as  a  bad  character.' 

But  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
Our  chambermaid,  who  was  hurt  that  we 
made  faces  over  a  delicate  dish  of  chicken 
stewed  with  almonds,  raisins,  and  garlic, 
informed  us  that  it  was  snowing,  and  that 
we  should  have  to  start  very  early  in  the 
morning  if  we  meant  to  reach  Sofia  before 
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dusk.  This  sent  us  to  bed  betimes,  and 
when  we  rose  in  the  morning  it  was  pitch 
dark,  and  still  snowing  hard.  Our  horses 
were  harnessed  by  lantern  light,  and  our 
coachman  shook  his  head  at  the  prospect 
of  doing  sixty-five  kilometres  that  day. 
The  wheels  rolled  slowly  over  the  thick 
carpet  of  snow  in  the  inn-yard,  and  things 
looked  bad  indeed  until  we  debouched  on 
to  the  high  road,  which  runs  almost  in 
a  straight  line  for  ten  English  miles  to 
the  frontier.  Our  team  had  to  drag 
stoutly,  but  we  moved  pretty  well  over 
a  track  made  by  ox-carts  which  had 
carried  market  vegetables  to  Pirot  in  the 
night. 

'  It's  all  very  well  so  long  as  we  are  on 
roads  in  the  plain,'  observed  the  driver, 
turning  round  to  warn  us,  '  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  will  be  in  the  stony  mountain 
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paths,  and  In  any  case  we  can't  take  any 
short  cuts  across  field  tracks.' 

The  snow  was  dropping  in  large  light 
flakes,  and  completely  whitened  our  hats, 
shoulders,  and  rug.  If  we  lifted  our  faces 
for  a  moment  we  had  to  lower  them  again 
wet  and  blinded.  Day  was  just  breaking 
as  we  crossed  the  frontier  and  pulled  up  at 
a  gendarmerie  station,  where  our  passports 
had  to  be  re-examined.  Half  a  dozen  tall 
Pandours  in  uniforms  of  brown  frieze  with 
green  facings  and  boots  up  to  their  knees 
formed  the  frontier  guard.  They  were 
much  more  military  than  their  Servian  col- 
leagues. The  Servian  soldiers  have  a 
good  deal  of  Austrian  slouchiness :  the 
Bulgarians,  disciplined  by  a  German  com- 
mander, remind  one  of  Prussians.  Taci- 
turn and  deliberate,  they  expedited  our 
business  in  a  few  minutes,  without  asking 
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one  superfluous  question  or  charging  a 
centime,  and  we  were  off  again.  Up  to 
that  time  we  had  seen  nothing  of  Bojo. 

But  as  we  were  toiling  up  the  first  hill 
on  the  way  to  the  famous  Dragoman  Pass, 
the  tinkling  of  a  horse-bell  was  borne  to  us, 
and  we  descried  our  man  riding  at  his  usual 
leisurely  pace.  We  were  now  on  the 
ground  made  famous  by  Prince  Alexander 
of  Battenberg's  victories  over  the  Servians. 
In  the  awful -looking  Dragoman  Pass, 
where  the  black  crao^s  rise  to  an  Immense 
height  on  both  sides  of  a  steep  road,  some 
cuttings  for  the  new  railway  had  strewn 
the  path  with  big  boulders  of  rock,  and  we 
had  to  pick  our  course  carefully.  Beyond 
this  lay  the  Plain  of  Slivnltza,  dotted  with 
mounds  which  are  the  graves  of  soldiers. 

How  the  Bulgarian  army  ever  made  its 
way  across  the  plain,  where  every  undula- 
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tion  of  ground  was  of  advantage  to  the 
Servian  batteries  ;  how  it  ever  forced  the 
Dragoman  Pass,  which  ought  to  have  been 
impregnable  —  are  mysteries  ;  but  these 
battle-fields  must  ever  remain  intensely  in- 
teresting to  soldiers,  as  proving  that,  in 
spite  of  scientific  gunnery  and  rifles  which 
kill  at  a  mile,  the  pluck  and  ingenuity  of  a 
general  with  inferior  troops  may  still  win 
victories.  It  is  said  that  the  Servians' 
plan  of  campaign  was  prepared  for  them  in 
Menna.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  plan  did 
not  help  them  much. 

Our  driver,  who  knew  the  ground, 
pointed  to  right  and  left,  showing  us  where 
Prince  Alexander  rode,  where  the  Servian 
cavalry  tried  a  charge  against  the  East 
Roumelian  volunteers  and  were  repulsed. 
The  snow  had  ceased  falling,  and  the  roads 
on  this  side  of  the  pass  were  better  than 
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we  had  expected  to  find  them,  but  the 
little  horses  were  tired  of  their  laborious 
ascents  and  descents,  and  walked  with 
lather  on  their  sides  and  steam  perspiring 
from  them.  A  boisterous  wind  was  gam- 
bolling over  the  plain,  blowing  up  some  of 
the  snow  into  curling  clouds  like  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  and  now  some  strange  sounds 
began  to  greet  our  ears — a  distant  howling 
and  barking,  growing  louder  and  nearer. 

'  Wolves  ! '  exclaimed  our  driver,  as  his 
four  horses  laid  back  their  ears  affrighted, 
and  broke,  unwhipped,  into  a  gallop. 

In  another  moment  there  was  a  mad- 
dened scurry  of  hoofs  with  bell-jangling 
behind  us,  and  Bojo  Kleptovitch  dashed 
by.  Harold  and  I,  rising  at  the  same 
time,  perceived  that  about  a  dozen  large 
wolves  had  been  pursuing  him  and  were 
fifty  yards  behind  us. 
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We  fired  four  barrels  of  buckshot  at 
them,  and  three  rolled  over.  The  rest 
yelled,  fell  back,  and  turned  tall,  but  after 
a  moment's  confusion  rallied  and  came  on. 

Kneeling  on  the  back  seat  of  the  car- 
riage with  our  barrels  resting  on  the  hood, 
we  had  to  steady  ourselves  with  our  left 
hands,  because  of  the  fearful  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  whick  flew  over  stones  and  ruts. 
The  Hungarian  no  longer  hallooed.  He 
was  leaning  forward  with  his  arms  stretched 
to  their  full  length,  guiding  his  horses  as 
he  could,  but  letting  them  go.  A  stumble 
by  one  of  them  would  have  been  the  death 
of  us  all.  We  knew  that  when  we  saw, 
after  firing  half  a  dozen  rounds  from  each 
of  our  barrels,  that  the  chase  did  not 
slacken,  and  that  the  pack  of  wolves  in- 
creased every  moment  in  numbers. 

They  were  innumerable.     A  tawny  mass 
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of  them  with  white  breasts  and  stiffened 
tails,  barking,  snarling,  howling,  their 
jaws  open  and  their  red  tongues  out, 
they  covered  the  road  and  crowded  in 
a  widening  mass  over  the  plain.  They 
could  have  overtaken  us  in  speed,  but 
these  are  not  their  tactics.  Two  columns 
of  them  spread  out  on  either  side  of  us 
like  the  branches  of  a  horse  shoe,  our 
carriage  being  in  the  hollow,  as  it  were. 
They  were  trying  to  head  us  (if  they 
could  have  done  it  they  would  have  turned 
and  attacked),  and  to  prevent  this  we  had 
to  distribute  our  shots  fast  on  our  flanks 
as  well  as  to  the  rear.  Joe  fired  with  us 
from  the  box,  and  every  one  of  our  shots 
hit.  But  when  a  wolf  fell  yelping  upon 
his  back  it  only  stopped  the  scamper  for  a 
moment.  His  famished  comrades  leaped 
over   him,    giving    tongue.      Scores    upon 
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scores  of  them  rushed  on,  keeping  well  In 
their  lines  in  mysterious  obedience  to  some 
grizzled  leader.  Between  us  and  them  it 
was  a  time  race.  If  they  could  close  their 
circle  we  should  be  done  for. 

The  road  described  a  large  curve,  and 
we  saw  Bojo  Kleptovitch,  who  had  gal- 
loped in  front  of  us,  check  his  horse's 
frantic  pace  and  rein  in,  evidently  afraid  of 
being  cut  off  by  the  thickening  column  on 
our  right.  But  his  horse  reared,  plunged, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  both 
rolled  over  into  the  snow.  Just  then  our 
carriage  came  up,  bounding  and  rocking 
over  the  stones.  Bojo  had  disengaged 
himself,  and  stood  in  the  road  looking 
round  him  with  desperation.  We  could 
not  have  stopped  for  man  alive.  But  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  from  the  carriage. 
With  a  mountaineer's  grip  Bojo  seized  it, 
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vaulted,  clutched  me  by  the  collar,  and  was 
hoisted  in. 

'  That's  just  saved  us,'  panted  Harold. 
'  His  horse  will  pay  the  piper.' 

Our  team  swerved  wildly  at  the  sight  of 
Bojo's  fallen  horse,  but  dashed  on.  The 
next  moment  the  whole  multitude  of  wolves 
had  fallen  upon  the  poor  brute's  body. 
From  right  and  left  they  came  rushing  and 
howling  upon  their  prey,  and  this  minute's 
respite  from  the  hot  pursuit  gave  us  the 
lead,  and  brought  us  at  a  break-neck  pace 
into  the  village  of  Slivnitza. 

It  was  a  contrast  to  find  ourselves  the 
same  evening  in  the  cheerful  Union  Club 
of  Sofia  playing  whist,  after  a  cosy  dinner, 
with  two  British  diplomatists. 

'  You  ask  why  Prince  Roderick  went  to 
Philippopolis  } '  said  one  of  these  gentle- 
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men  between  two  deals.  '  I  think  it  was 
because  he  was  soon  tired  of  Sofia.  He 
was  here  tw^enty-four  hours,  and  he  must 
have  received  more  than  two  dozen 
visits.' 

'  Has  M.  Oiloff  gone  with  him  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  M.  Oiloff  is  showing  him  the 
country  ;  but  I  think  he  has  rather  over- 
done it.' 

'  How's  that  ?  ' 

'  Why,  he  appears  to  have  given  such  a 
fine  account  of  Bulgaria  that  the  Prince 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  can  very  well  shift  for  itself. 
From  all  I  hear  he  is  only  travelling  for 
pleasure,  and  means  to  go  home  by  way 
of  Constantinople,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Egypt.' 

Warned  by  our  experience  with  the 
wolves,  we  tarried  for  a  day  in   Sofia   in 
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order  to  resume  our  journey  with  a  Consul 
who  was  going  to  PhihppopoHs  with  a 
guard  of  four  mounted  Pandours.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  is  always  anxious 
to  prevent  not  only  consuls  but  distin- 
guished strangers  from  being  eaten  up,  so 
we  were  informed  that  we  also  should  have 
an  escort  of  troopers,  who  were  carrying 
despatches.  Our  party  and  the  Consul's 
would  thus  make  a  caravan. 

Sofia  is  to  Belgrade  as  Budapest  to 
Vienna.  It  has  'go.'  In  seven  years  of 
Prince  Alexander's  spirited  rule  it  made 
more  progress  than  Belgrade  has  achieved 
in  half  a  century. 

The  palace,  the  public  gardens,  the  new 
European  quarter  with  trim  streets  and 
well  -  built  villas,  recall  some  grand  ducal 
capital  in  Germany  ;  and  withal  there  is  an 
air  of  life  and  freshness  about  the  whole 
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place.  The  officers  in  Russian-cut  uni- 
forms look  smart.  The  police  have  their 
wits  about  them.  The  officials  of  all 
degrees  are  intelligent,  business-like  men, 
and  those  in  the  higher  posts  surprise  one 
by  their  fluency  in  speaking  English, 
French,  or  German — sometimes  all  three 
languages.  We  looked  into  the  Parlia- 
ment House  and  found  an  assembly  much 
better  behaved  than  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  many  of  the  members 
are  peasants,  who  club,  four  together,  to 
hire  a  room  for  the  session,  and  do  their 
marketing  for  themselves  (the  honourable 
member  who  acts  as  steward  for  the  week 
walking  home  with  a  cabbage  under  his 
arm  and  a  skewered  piece  of  mutton  in 
his  hands),  they  have  the  parliamentar)' 
quality,  which  seems  to  have  become  obso- 
lete  in   some   other   countries,   of  holding 
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their  tongues  when  they  have  nothing  to 
say. 

The  Consul  in  whose  society  we  were  to 
travel  represented  Dacia,  or  some  such 
great  power,  and  he  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  his  own  importance  that  he  loftily 
begged  us  to  excuse  him  if  he  could  not 
promise  that  his  carriage  should  wait  for 
ours.  We  took  him  at  his  word,  and  our 
team  being  much  fleeter  than  his,  overtook 
him  and  gave  him  the  go-by,  to  his  horror 
and  indignation.  Our  journey  was  accom- 
plished without  noteworthy  incident,  save 
that  at  a  little  town  called  Ichtiman,  which 
has  since  become  a  railway  junction,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  tiny 
whitewashed  French  hotel  with  a  table 
dhote,  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  some 
French  and  Belgian  engineers  who  were 
constructinof  the  new  lines.     An  unmistak- 
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able  French  chef,  with  a  white  cap  and 
apron,  a  waxed  moustache,  and  a  poHte 
grin,  served  us  a  dinner  of  bouilli,  roast 
chicken,  salad,  and  fried  potatoes,  while 
his  amusing  countrymen  the  engineers  told 
us  all  about  themselves,  explained  to  us 
how  the  world  should  be  governed,  pro- 
posed a  toast  a  r Angleterre,  and  sang  songs 
at  dessert  "dk^oxiX  amour  ^siAg loir e.  In  the 
midst  of  these  festivities  in  walked  the 
Dacian  Consul,  an  hour  and  a  half  behind 
us,  cold,  hungry,  cross,  and  fiercely  scold- 
ing a  long-shanked  secretary. 

When  this  Consul  heard  that  there  was 
no  more  boiled  beef  I  think  he  threatened 
the  French  landlord  with  the  'capitula- 
tions.' The  announcement  that  there 
were  no  disengaged  beds  in  the  house, 
accompanied  by  the  suggestion  of  a  clean 
truss  of  straw  in   the  stable,  brought  the 
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blood  to  his  head,  and  set  him  screaming 
and  stamping  in  such  an  alarming  fashion 
that  the  Frenchman  and  his  good- 
humoured  Belgian  wife  were  glad  to 
give  him  up  their  own  room,  and  so 
purchase  peace.  These  consuls  strut 
about  Eastern  countries  like  storks  in  a 
poultry-yard,  and  there  are  vague  but 
terrible  ideas  afloat  among  the  people  as 
to  what  even  a  Dacian  consul  might  do 
if — to  use  the  scared  chefs  words — '  the 
mustard  mounted  to  his  nose.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that,  the  Consul's 
dignity  having  been  appeased,  he  made 
friends  with  us,  and  schemed  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  order  that  our  car- 
riages and  escorts  might  keep  together  on 
the  following  day — that  is,  his  first  and 
ours  behind.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted  to 
enter  Philippopolis  in  proper  state,  convey- 
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ing  to  the  population  of  that  city  the  idea 
that  we  were  his  suite,  and  that  our  four 
Pandours  and  his  four  made  but  one  guard 
of  honour  allotted  to  him.  There  was  no 
reason  for  not  gratifying  this  healthy  ambi- 
tion, so  things  were  ordered  as  he  desired, 
and  he  was  so  highly  pleased  that  he  be- 
came reckless  in  his  gifts  of  small  coin  to 
ostlers.  A  sum  of  no  less  than  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  must  have  been  distributed 
by  him  in  the  course  of  a  fifty  miles'  drive. 
We  had  left  Bojo  Kleptovitch  at 
Slivnitza.  He  never  thanked  us  for 
saving  him  from  the  wolves,  never  spoke 
to  us,  but  shook  himself  and  walked  away 
as  soon  as  our  carriage  with  its  reeking 
and  exhausted  horses  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still. I  must  say  I  liked  the  fellow  better 
for  his  rugged  ingratitude  than  if  he  had 
slavered  words  of  insincere  contrition.     I 
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am  sure  he  would  have  met  his  fate 
stoically  in  the  road,  without  deigning  to 
implore  our  help,  if  I  had  not  stretched 
out  a  hand  to  him. 

As  Bojo  did  not  show  himself  on  the 
road  between  Slivnitza  and  the  capital,  nor 
on  that  between  Sofia  and  Ichtiman,  we 
concluded  that  we  had  at  last  left  him  in 
the  lurch.  But  he  reappeared  like  a  ghost 
as  we  crossed  the  broad  plain  by  which 
Philippopolis  is  approached  on  the  Bul- 
garian side. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon.  A  day  which 
had  begun  with  clouds  was  closing  in  one 
of  those  beautiful  sunsets  which  are  the 
glory  of  Eastern  lands,  where  so  little  else 
is  glorious.  The  broad  Maritza,  not  frozen 
over,  but  rolling  ice-blocks,  flowed  in  a 
lazy  current  to  our  left.  Philippopolis, 
enthroned  on  hills  rising  sheer  from  the 
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plain,  shone  before  us  like  a  great  wealthy 
and  well-fortified  city  (for  so  it  looks  at  a 
distance),  and  all  around  the  sky  was 
slashed  with  brilliant  streaks  of  red,  and 
tracts  of  colour  of  a  pale  water  green. 
Our  cavalcade  was  going  slowly  before  the 
final  spurt  into  the  town  streets.  Four 
Pandours  with  mantles  and  slung  carbines 
rode  in  front,  then  came  our  delighted 
Dacian  Consul  and  his  long-legged  secre- 
tary, then  our  carriage  and  the  other  four 
Pandours  with  bearded  faces  and  Astrachan 
shapskas. 

Harold  stood  up  in  the  carriage  to 
admire  the  view,  and  exclaimed — 

*  I'm  hanged  if  that  chap  hasn't  over- 
taken us !  There  he  is  on  a  new  horse, 
and  a  gang  of  mounted  scamps  with  him.' 

Through  our  Hungarian  coachman  act- 
ing as  interpreter,  we  asked  the  sergeant 
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of  our  escort  who  the  men  in  Bojo's  com- 
pany might  be,  to  which,  having  turned  in  his 
saddle  to  take  a  good  look,  he  answered — 

'  Macedonians.  We  are  near  to  the 
Rhodope  Mountains.  Those  rascals  come 
over  the  frontier  under  pretence  of  buying 
cattle,  but  they  steal  more  than  they  pur- 
chase. They're  a  bad  lot.  That  man  in 
the  middle,  though,  is  a  Montenegrin.' 

'  That's  Bojo,'  said  Harold ;  and  he 
delivered  a  feeling  little  eulogy  of  our 
friend,  which  the  Hungarian  translated  to 
the  Bulgarian  gendarme. 

'All  the  Montenegrins  are  rogues,'  said 
the  sergeant  sententiously.  '  They  are  at 
the  bottom  of  every  piece  of  mischief  which 
goes  on  in  this  country — riots,  revolutions, 
and  so  forth.  If  I  were  the  Government 
I  would  hang  every  Montenegrin.    Hullo!' 

*  Hullo  ! '     The  cry  was  repeated  by  us 
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all,  for  a  dashing  little  troop  of  three 
equestrians — a  lady,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
servant  in  a  brilliant  blue  costume,  like 
that  which  Bojo  Kleptovitch  wore  on  gala 
days,  cantered  towards  us  over  the  snow. 

'  A  consular  kavass  I '  (body  -  servant) 
ejaculated  the  Dacian  Consul,  much  ex- 
cited. '  A  colleague  has  come  out  to  meet 
me.     Stop  all  of  you  !     Stop  ! ' 

But  Prince  Roderick  and  Isabel — for 
they  were  the  riders  —  passed  the  first 
carriage  with  a  glance  and  rode  up  to  us. 

'  How  are  you  ? '  shouted  the  Prince  in 
cheery  English.  '  They  telegraphed  to 
me  from  Sofia  that  you  were  coming,  but 
we  thought  you  would  never  be  here. 
What,  Harold  Crowe  too  ?  why,  that's 
capital.     We  shall  have  no  end  of  fun.' 

'  You  have  been  nearly  a  week  on  your 
way    from    Kronheim,'  said    Isabel,    as    I 
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alighted  and  took  her  hand,  '  and  we  are 
dying  to  hear  news.' 

*  Meredith  has  grown  thinner,'  cried  the 
Prince  in  high  spirits  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Harold. 

'  Yet  the  wolves  thought  him  a  tempt- 
ing morsel,  sir,'  laughed  the  artist.  'We 
had  a  narrow  escape,  which  will  amuse  you 
when  you  hear  of  it.' 

The  Dacian  Consul,  however,  felt  mor- 
tally offended  at  these  irregular  pro- 
ceedings. 

'  I  say,  sir,'  he  cried  sharply  to  me,  '  if 
that  is  not  one  of  my  consular  colleagues 
who  has  stopped  me  in  this  way,  I  should 
like  to  know  who  the  d ' 

'Who  the  devil  he  is.^'  I  replied,  finish- 
ing his  sentence  for  him.  '  It's  Prince 
Roderick  of  Kronheim.  Shall  I  ask  per- 
mission to  present  you  ?  ' 
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While  the  Consul  crawled,  remorseful, 
out  of  his  carriage  to  make  an  obeisance 
which  brought  his  nose  near  to  his  waist, 
our  cavalcade  had  halted,  so  that  Bojo 
Kleptovitch  and  his  Macedonian  friends 
came  up.  The  Prince  recognised  Bojo, 
but  I  had  time  to  whisper  a  few  words 
explaining  that  the  Montenegrin  was  in 
disgrace,  so  that  when  Bojo  drew  himself 
up  and  saluted  with  his  hand  to  his  fez, 
the  Prince  did  nothing  more  than  lift  his 
hat  coldly  in  acknowledgment. 

Isabel,  who  was  being  favoured  with 
the  salaams  and  compliments  of  the 
Dacian  Consul,  had  not  noticed  the 
approach  of  Bojo,  but  as  he  passed 
behind  her  she  started,  as  by  instinct, 
reined  her  horse  round,  and  gazed  upon 
him. 

He  saluted  her  as  he  had  saluted  the 
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Prince,  and  she  bent  her  head,  but  whis- 
pered to  me — 

'  Who  is  that  man  ?  What  a  face  he 
has  !     Why  did  he  stare  at  us  so  ? ' 

'  Did  he  stare  ? ' 

'  Yes,  at  least  I  thought  he  did,  but  it 
may  have  been  fancy.' 

Yet  she  turned  aofain  and  took  another 
long,  startled  look  at  the  Montenegrin  as 
he  rode  on. 


CHAPTER   XLVII 

'  We  are  enjoying  and  abusing  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  British  Consul-General,'  said 
Prince  Roderick,  as  our  party,  minus  the 
Dacian  Consul,  arrived  at  a  handsome  villa 
with  a  British  escutcheon  over  the  door. 

He  explained  that  there  was  no  good 
hotel  in  the  city,  and  that  the  English 
Consul-General  had  kindly  placed  this  villa 
at  his  disposal.  A  genial  courteous  gentle- 
man this  Consul,  an  old  Crimea  Victoria 
Cross  officer,  with  more  scars  on  his  body 
than  decorations  on  his  coat,  a  man  who, 
being  unknighted,  caused  one  to  marvel  on 
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what  principle  the  honour  of  knighthood  is 
bestowed  in  England.  He  was  venerated 
in  Philippopolis,  for  it  was  he  who,  on  the 
treacherous  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander, 
spurred  on  Colonel  Mutkuroff  to  march 
upon  Sofia  with  a  faithful  Roumeliot  regi- 
ment, and  saved  the  honour  of  the  country 
by  overthrowing  the  government  of  the 
rebel  Zankoff. 

The  Consul-General  being  a  bachelor 
had  spare  rooms  in  plenty,  and  he  had 
been  good  enough  to  include  me  in  his 
invitation.  '  Whether  there's  a  spare 
room  for  you,  Mr.  Crowe,  I  don't  know,' 
said  the  Prince,  introducing  us  to  our 
gallant  host ;  but  it  turned  out  there  was 
a  room  for  Harold  too.  We  were  soon 
at  home  in  the  pleasant  house,  where  the 
sight  of  English  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines   and     five     o'clock     tea    took     our 
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thoughts  far  away  from  our  recent  ad- 
ventures. 

But  Isabel  was  impatient  to  hear  every- 
thing that  had  happened  to  me.  Before 
she  went  to  take  off  her  habit,  and  before 
I  had  changed  my  things,  she  drew  me 
into  a  window -seat,  where  I  gave  her 
a  circumstantial  narrative.  The  Prince 
meanwhile  opened  a  packet  of  letters  that 
I  had  brought  him  from  Dr.  Grinzener. 

'  The  death  of  Prince  Wolfgang  was 
too  horrible  !'  said  Isabel  mournfully  ;  '  but 
Prince  Roderick  could  not  have  attended 
the  funeral.  You  have  seen  yourself  what 
travelling  is  in  this  country.' 

'And  what  are  your  plans  now?'  I 
asked. 

'  Unchanged,'  she  answered.  '  The 
Prince  has  written  to  the  King  to  say 
that   he   cannot   return    to   Kronheim   for 
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the  present.  You  know  he  has  been  very 
badly  treated  and  feels  hurt ;  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  take  a  little  time  to 
let  his  resentment  cool,  and  we  cannot 
blame  him  for  telling  the  King,  as  he  has 
done,  that  he  will  not  appear  at  Court  so 
long  as  Count  Hochort  is  Prime  Minister. 
We  are  going  on  to  Constantinople,  and 
then  to  Palestine.' 

'  Are  these  plans  approved  by  you  ?' 
'  Oh  yes,'  she  exclaimed  eagerly.  '  I 
have  been  so  happy — so  very  happy,  and 
I  would  not  for  the  world  that  any  act  of 
mine  should  interrupt  our  present  life. 
Everything  changes,  nothing  lasts,  and 
there  must  be  an  end  to  this  life  some  day, 
but  it  will  not  be  from  my  doing.' 

This  meant  that  the  honeymoon  was 
not  yet  waning.  One  had  only  to  look  at 
the  Prince,  as  he  came   up  to  his  young 
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wife  and  tossed  his  bundle  of  letters  play- 
fully into  her  lap,  to  see  that  he  was  still 
in  the  heyday  of  his  happiness.  He  was 
full  of  health  and  gaiety — even  these  let- 
ters from  Grinzener  had  not  depressed 
him — and  he  said  in  an  offhand  way — 

'  There's  nothing  in  all  these  scribbles, 
dear  child.  We  have  discussed  the  matter 
through  and  through,  and  my  mind  won't 
alter.      Tzt  seras  Reine.' 

*  Si  Dieti  le  veut,'  she  replied,  with  a 
cheerful  glance  at  him. 

'  Ce  que  femme  veut  Dieii  vetit,'  he 
answered  lightly. 

By  and  by  we  all  sat  down  to  a  very 
lively  dinner.  Our  Consul-General  was  a 
charming  host,  and  I  had  never  seen  the 
Prince  and  Isabel  so  merry.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Prince  should  affect  no 
great  sorrow  at  his  cousin's  death,  for  the 
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two  had  only  kept  up  the  appearances  of 
friendship.  As  for  Isabel,  she  took  her 
cue  from  her  husband,  and  when  he  laughed 
and  joked  she  was  free  from  care. 

'  But  I  don't  see  M.  Oiloff,'  I  said,  look- 
ing round  the  table. 

*  No  ;  M.  Oiloff  has  gone,  and  I  suspect 
he  thinks  me  a  trifler,'  said  the  Prince, 
amused.  *  The  fact  is  he  is  too  proud  to 
accept  any  money  for  his  country  unless  I 
can  give  him  a  million  florins,  which  I 
can't.  I  was  obliged  to  say  to  him  at 
length :  Btdgaria  fm^a  da  se ;  and  we 
parted.  I  must  say,  though,  he  made  him- 
self very  useful  and  agreeable  as  a  travel- 
ling companion.' 

'  Bulgaria  wants  money,'  observed  the 

Consul -General.      *  If  Englishmen   would 

invest  a  little  in  our  mines,  vineyards,  and 

cornfields,  instead  of  carrying  their  money 
VOL.    Ill  62 
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to  South  America,  they  would  build  up 
this  country  like  a  strong  wall  against 
Russia's  advance  southward.' 

'  It's  a  fine  country,'  admitted  the  Prince; 
*  but  for  all  your  kind  hospitality  we  must 
say  good-bye  to  it.  What  is  that  place 
which  we  are  to  visit  to-morrow  ?' 

'  The  Monastery  of  St.  Kyriak.' 

*  Yes  ;  we'll  take  our  guns  there,  Mere- 
dith,' said  the  Prince.  '  It  seems  you 
meet  foxes,  boars,  and  sometimes  a  bear 
in  these  Rhodope  Mountains — to  say 
nothing  of  wolves.  But  I  suppose  you 
have  had  enough  of  them.'' 

Our  host  suggested  that  there  were 
other  excursions  still  to  be  made,  but  the 
Prince  shook  his  head. 

'  No,  thanks.  The  Princess  and  I  are 
pining  for  Constantinople,  the  ^gean,  and 
the   Holy  Land.     The  mere  whistling  of 
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the  railway  engine,  when  that  soHtary  train 
per  day  starts  from  the  station  near  your 
house,  makes  us  fidgetty.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  heard  sweeter  music  than  this 
whistle  the  first  time  it  sounded  after  we 
had  been  travelling  for  days  in  carriages. 
We  are  all  children  of  our  time,  and  in 
this  century  we  look  upon  the  steam 
engine  as  our  best  friend.  What  is  the 
horse  beside  it  ? ' 

Next  morning  our  host,  suffering  from 
a  bad  cold,  found  he  could  not  accompany 
us  to  St.  Kyriak  ;  so  we  formed  a  party  of 
six — that  is,  the  Prince,  Harold,  and  I,  with 
Joe,  the  Consul's  servant  or  kavass,  and 
of  course  Isabel.  Dressed  in  a  warm  walk- 
ing costume,  with  a  sealskin  jacket,  toque, 
and  stout  boots,  Isabel  was  not  afraid  of 
mountain  climbing.  We  were  to  drive  in 
sledges  to  a  village  called  Vinova,  twelve 
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kilometres  off  and  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  we  were  to  take  a  luncheon 
basket  with  us. 

Just  as  the  guns  and  hampers  were 
being  packed  in  the  sledges  Bojo  Klepto- 
vitch  came  to  the  consulate  and  asked  to 
speak  with  Prince  Roderick.  He  was 
shown  up  to  the  billiard-room,  where  the 
Prince  and  I  were  knocking  the  balls 
about  while  Isabel  had  gone  to  put  on 
her  things.  The  Prince  wished  him  to 
speak  in  my  presence,  but  this  did  not 
suit  Bojo,  who  insisted  doggedly  that  he 
must  see  the  Prince  alone.  I  thought  the 
Prince  winced  from  this  private  interview 
more  than  was  comprehensible,  seeing 
that  the  Montenegrin  carried  no  arms 
while  the  Prince  himself  had  a  revolver 
case  hung  to  the  belt  of  his  Norfolk  jacket. 
But  he  did  wince,  until    Bojo   uttered    a 
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few  low  -  Spoken  words  which    made  him 
change  his  mind. 

Ill-naturedly,  and  still  holding  his  billiard 
cue,  he  walked  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  the  door  closed.  I  soon  heard  the 
Prince's  voice  raised  in  angry  tones,  then 
there  was  a  silence  or  at  least  some  in- 
audible conversation,  which  lasted  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour.  After  this  Bojo 
marched  out  of  the  room  with  a  flushed 
face  and  defiant  air,  and  the  Prince 
followed  him  ghastly  pale. 

'  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  allowed 
that  scoundrel  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves,'  he  stammered.  '  He  has  had  the 
audacity  to  threaten  me.' 

'What  with?'  anxiously  asked  Isabel, 
who  had  just  come  in  drawing  on  her 
gloves. 

'  He  brought  up  the   subject   of  poor 
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Tristan's  death,   and  he  said But   no 

matter.  I've  packed  the  hound  about 
his  business.'  The  Prince  seemed  quite 
unmanned.  His  hands  trembled,  and  he 
could  scarcely  button  the  furred  overcoat 
which  Joe  helped  him  to  put  on.  He 
only  recovered  his  self-possession  when 
we  were  getting  into  the  sledges.  He 
and  Isabel  entered  one,  Harold  and  I  the 
other.  They  were  good  sledges,  painted 
red,  and  each  drawn  by  four  ponies  har- 
nessed abreast  in  the  Russian  style,  with 
bells  all  over  them  and  scarlet  horsehair 
plumes  hanging  from  whalebone  arches 
above  their  heads.  The  crisp  air  of  a  clear 
morning,  the  blue  sky,  the  exhilaration 
of  the  fast  smooth  driving  over  the  level 
road,  gradually  brought  the  Prince's  spirits 
back,  and  Harold  and  I  heard  him  and 
Isabel    laughing     together,     like    a    very 
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honeymoon  couple,   as  they  were,  out   for 
a  hoHday. 

At  Vinova  we  ahehted.  Each  of  us 
men  took  a  gun  ;  and  the  two  servants, 
carrying  the  hamper  between  them,  walked 
on  in  front  to  apprise  the  Father  Superior 
of  the  monastery  that  he  was  to  have 
company  to  luncheon. 

'  I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  going 
to  this  St.  Kyriak's,'  remarked  the  Prince 
as  we  began  our  ascent,  '  but  they  say  it's 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  place.' 

*  Oh,  the  view  must  be  lovely,'  ejaculated 
Isabel,  pausing  to  look  around  her.  'See 
how  beautiful  it  is  even  from  here !  And 
then  all  those  monks.' 

'  But  it  appears  there  are  no  monks,' 
laughed  the  Prince.  '  The  monastery  was 
built  to  hold  three  hundred  of  them  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  but  in  these  sceptical  times 
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the  number  has  dwindled  to  two.  The 
place  is  used  as  a  hotel  during  the 
summer.' 

'There's  a  chapel,  I  suppose,'  said  Isabel. 

*  Oh  yes,  and  relics  and  the  tomb  of  a 
saint,  and  apparitions  if  you  pay  for  them 
and  give  proper  notice  in  advance.' 

With  that  extraordinary  faculty  which 
he  had  for  dismissing  troublesome  subjects 
from  his  mind,  the  Prince  chattered  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  vex  him 
that  day,  and  Isabel  answered  blithely  as 
a  lark  carolling.  We  met  no  game  worth 
a  shot,  and,  after  a  not  very  toilsome 
ascent,  reached  a  plateau  where  the 
monastery  seemed  to  be  close  to  us.  It 
formed  an  imposing  mass  of  graystone 
structure  on  a  neighbouring  height,  but 
before  we  could  attain  it  we  had  to 
descend    to    a   spur    connecting    the    two 
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mountains  and  climb  again.  The  whole 
walk  from  Vinova  occupied  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  when  at  length  we  approached 
the  convent  portal  we  found  Joe  and  the 
kavasSy  who  had  preceded  us,  looking 
rather  scared  in  the  company  of  six  as 
evil  -  featured  rascals  as  could  be  met 
with.  They  were  Macedonians  wearing 
the  Greek  fustanelle  (plaited  white  petti- 
coat), and  carried  Winchester  rifles,  besides 
pistols  and  yataghans  in  their  sashes. 

They  stood  in  a  line,  saluting,  to  let  us 
pass,  but  when  Father  Kalinikos,  the 
Superior,  hurried  across  the  great  quad- 
rangle of  the  monastery  to  greet  us,  he 
appeared  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  our 
servants.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
this  monk,  with  a  brown  beard,  long  hair, 
a  black  gown,  and  a  cylindrical  bonnet. 
Unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any  language 
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we  understood,  he  told  the  kavass  that  the 
Macedonians  had  begged  him  to  give 
them  fifteen  Turkish  pounds  and  six  clean 
shirts — a  request  which  scandalised  him — 
'for,'  said  he,  'such  a  thing  had  not 
happened  here  for  twenty  years,  and  if 
men  of  that  sort  come  and  bee  it  will 
frighten  our  summer  customers  away. 
However,'  he  added,  with  a  reassured 
glance  at  our  guns,  'now  they  have  seen 
these  gentlemen  they  will  probably  go 
away.' 

The  quadrangle  was  an  immense  place 
with  three  stories  of  cells  or  rooms  and 
wooden  galleries  running  all  round.  In 
the  midst  of  the  yard  stood  the  ancient 
chapel.  The  gallery  of  the  lowermost 
floor  was  like  a  cloister  with  thick  w^ooden 
pillars  and  a  flagged  pavement.  Into  a 
large  and  sombre  guest-chamber  opening 
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on  to  this  cloister  Father  Kalinikos  led 
us,  and  the  servants  had  already  spread 
the  table  for  luncheon.  The  Father 
Superior  had  contributed  a  jar  of  honey 
and  a  huge  gourd -shaped  bottle  of  red 
wine  to  this  feast. 

Loitering  by  the  open  door  while  Isabel 
was  asking  questions  of  Father  Kalinikos 
through  the  kavass,  I  saw  that  the  Mace- 
donians had  strolled  into  the  yard,  and 
two  of  them,  mounting  to  the  third  gallery, 
took  their  stand  by  the  rope  of  an  open 
wooden  belfry.  This  was  a  hint  to  Father 
Kalinikos  that  he  need  not  think  of  ring- 
ing the  bell  to  summon  assistance  from 
any  village  in  the  valley.  But  in  truth 
the  good  man  had  no  such  thoughts. 
His  establishment  consisted  of  an  as^ed 
serving  monk,  a  Greek  cook,  and  an  old 
woman,    the    cook's    wife,    who    acted    as 
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scullion.  It  would  have  been  a  sorry  job 
to  storm  the  belfry  with  such  forces.  The 
Father  had  tried  a  moral  lecture  upon 
the  Macedonians,  but  it  had  been  in  vain, 
so  his  only  protection  against  their  mendi- 
cancy was  to  be  that  which  we,  his  armed 
guests,  might  afford  him. 

Either  because  the  kavass  was  com- 
forted by  our  presence,  or  because  he 
considered  it  seemly  to  hide  his  appre- 
hensions, he  began  to  talk  coolly  of  the 
Macedonians,  as  though  our  encountering 
such  people  was  an  ordinary  incident  in 
a  Roumelian  excursion.  Isabel  had  not 
a  suspicion  that  the  men  might  be  brigands. 
The  Prince  also,  whatever  he  may  have 
thought,  maintained  his  composure,  and 
we  sat  down  to  luncheon  after  a  little 
banter  with  Father  Kalinikos  about  the 
fifteen    pounds    and    the  six  clean    shirts. 
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But  as  our  repast  was  drawing  to  an  end 
the  Father  Superior,  who  had  left  the 
room,  returned  and  beckoned  the  kavass 
to  the  door.  Then  the  kavass  came  with 
a  troubled  face  and  summoned  me.  I 
caught  up  my  gun  and  went  out. 

'What  is  it?'  said  Isabel,  but  I  let  the 
door  close  without  answering  her. 

A  half-formed  presentiment  was  fulfilled 
when  I  beheld  Bojo  Kleptovitch  standing 
in  the  yard  with  four  of  the  Macedonians 
behind  him. 

'  Come  down,'  he  said  peremptorily, 
making  a  sign  with  his  rifle. 

*  I  am  very  well  here,'  I  answered,  hold- 
ing my  own  gun  ready  to  fire.  The  cloister 
was  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  I  placed  myself  a  yard 
behind  one  of  the  pillars,  which  thus 
covered  me. 
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*  You  are  all  in  my  power,'  cried  Bojo 
in  a  braggart  tone.  '  I  mean  to  take 
Prince  Roderick  and  the  young  woman 
away  and  ask  a  million  francs'  ransom  for 
them.  As  for  you,  you  saved  my  life,  so 
I    won't    kill    you    like    a    dog,    but    we'll 

fight; 

'Thank  you;  I'll  choose  my  own  time 
for  that.' 

'  You'll  fight  or  have  your  throat  cut,' 
shouted  the  Montenegrin,  gesticulating. 
'  You  gave  me  a  kick.  Come  down,  we'll 
each  take  a  yataghan,  and  I'll  give  you 
fair  play.' 

*  Go  and  be  hanged  ! '  was  my  answer. 
He  stood  glaring,  and  waved  his  hand 

to  the  men  behind  him,  one  of  whom  crept 
swiftly  out  of  the  rank  and  raised  his  rifle 
to  get  a  shot  at  me  sideways.  But  my 
finger  was  on  the  trigger  of  my  gun,  and 
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as  the  man's  bullet  crashed  upon  an  angle 
of  the  pillar,  making  a  splinter  fly,  one 
of  my  barrels  went  off  and  felled  him 
upon  his  face.  The  contents  of  the  other 
barrel  were  lodged  in  the  side  of  a  second 
brigand,  who  dropped  on  all  fours  on  to 
the  snow,  yelling. 

The  firing  instantly  brought  out  the 
Prince,  with  Harold,  Joe,  and  Isabel,  and 
half  a  dozen  shots  exploded  at  once  with- 
out my  knowing  whence  they  came.  But 
the  two  other  brigands  fell,  and  Bojo  was 
alone  upstanding. 

*  Go  back  into  the  room!'  I  shouted  to 
Isabel,  as  I  saw  the  man  lift  a  revolver. 

The  Prince  and  Harold  were  turning 
their  attention  to  the  two  men  in  the  belfry, 
who  were  now  scampering  fast  down  the 
wooden  stairs.  One  of  them,  hit  in  the 
head,  dropped  his  gun,  rolled  over  and  over 
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with  a  fearful  noise,  clutched  ineffectually 
at  the  balusters  and  tumbled  through  the 
open  stairway  into  the  yard.  My  own 
aim  was  for  Bojo.  The  flash  of  his 
revolver  and  of  my  reloaded  gun  were 
simultaneous.  Tossing  his  arms  aloft  he 
staggered  forward  and  lay  motionless.  At 
that  moment  we  were  all  so  thickly  en- 
veloped In  smoke  that  I  could  not  see. 
But  I  heard  a  moan  behind  me,  and  step- 
ping aside  to  look  for  Isabel,  perceived 
her  prostrate  body  on  the  flagstones. 

She  lay  without  movement,  and  when 
I  stooped  to  lift  her  head,  it  fell  back  on 
my  arm,  while  her  eyes  slowly  closed.  A 
thin  stream  of  blood  trickled  over  her  face 
from  a  wound  in  the  temple. 

The  passionate  entreaties  of  her  hus- 
band, who  called  her  his  'wife,'  his 
*  darling,'   could   not  draw   a   sign    of   life 
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from  her.  We  carried  her  into  the  chapel, 
and  she  lay  so  placid  in  her  last  sleep 
that  I  doubted  whether  this  sudden  call 
from  all  ambitious  strivings  was  really  a 
calamity.  I  thought  of  the  words  which 
she  had  spoken  to  me  the  day  before — 

'  Everything  changes,  nothing  lasts. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  this  life,  but  it 
shall  not  be  from  my  doing.' 


POSTCRIPT 

I  SOMETIMES  receive  a  letter  from  Father 
Kalinikos,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he 
is  taking  care  of  the  flowers  that  have 
been  planted  around  Isabel's  grave.  She 
was  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  monas- 
tery, and  during  the  summer  that  followed 

her  death  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  St. 
VOL.  in  63 
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Kyriak  to  see  the  tomb  of  the  beautiful 
EngHsh  Princess,'  about  whom  so  much 
was  written  and  said  that  her  Hfe's  story 
became  a  legend.  A  gravestone  of  white 
marble  from  Athens  is  to  be  laid  over  her 
resting-place,  and  Father  Kalinikos  writes 
to  me  about  it,  because  there  is  nobody 
else  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

Prince  Roderick,  from  all  I  hear,  will 
soon  be  King  of  Kronheim,  and  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Princess 
Blanche.  Dr.  Grinzener  has  become 
Prime  Minister,  and  King  Franz  only 
governs  the  country  nominally — all  State 
affairs  being  in  the  hands  of  his  heir-pre- 
sumptive, who,  by  all  accounts,  differs  in 
much  from  the  Prince  Roderick  whom  I 
served. 

I  am  no  longer  in  his  service,  for  my 
Irish     tenants     one    day    good-naturedly 
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resolved  that  they  would  pay  me  some 
rent,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  Connie 
Davenant  and  I  were  married.  It  is  at  my 
wife's  suggestion  that  I  have  written  this 
book  ;  and  the  little  woman,  as  she  read 
the  pages,  would  sometimes  draw  close  to 
me  and  ask  why  princes  have  such  a  peck 
of  trouble,  why  they,  in  their  seemingly 
enviable  station,  have  so  much  to  bear 
and  to  struggle  for  ?  And  with  a  pitying 
word  she  has  often  compared  their  lot 
with  ours  in  our  peaceful  English  home. 


THE    END 
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